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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  history,  not  primarily  of  a  town  but  of  a 
church;  yet  town  and  church  grew  up  together,  the  same 
people  building  both,  and  the  history  of  the  two  is  closely  in¬ 
terwoven.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  understanding  of  the 
people — their  early  settlement,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  lived,  the  hardships  they  endured,  the  successes  they 
achieved — this  is  pertinent  to  the  story. 

But  the  central  theme  is  always  the  church.  Its  course 
has  not  been  smooth;  the  path  has  led  up  to  the  hilltops  and 
down  into  the  valleys;  it  has  been  illuminated  by  brilliant 
lights  and  darkened  by  heavy  shadows.  The  people  who  trod 
that  path  were  very  human  people,  subject  often  to  dis¬ 
couragement,  sometimes  falling  into  dissension,  but  capable 
also  of  enduring  fortitude,  unwearying  devotion,  and  noble 
sacrifice. 

With  courage  and  faith  they  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
church ;  for  two  centuries,  in  times  of  prosperity  and  times  of 
difficulty,  they  have  carried  on  its  tradition.  To  them — the 
pioneers  upon  these  Warren  hills  and  those  who  in  later  years 
have  kept  the  faith — in  gratitude  and  loyalty  this  book  is 
dedicated. 


“As  we  pass  along  on  the  journey  of  life,  it  may 
be  useful  and  profitable  to  us,  at  certain  seasons,  to 
take  our  stand,  and  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and 
look  forward  and  consider  what  will  be  probable 
future.  In  doing  this,  wre  may  see  many  things  amiss 
in  ourselves  to  regret  and  call  for  humiliation,  re¬ 
pentance,  and  reformation;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
may  recollect  many  mercies  bestowed  upon  ourselves 
and  others,  which  call  for  our  gratitude  and  praise; 
many  things  which  we  have  heard,  and  known,  and 
our  fathers  have  told  us,  which  ought  not  only  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance  by  us,  but  transmitted  to 
posterity.  We  should  not  hide  them  from  our  child¬ 
ren,  shewing  to  the  generation  to  come  the  praises 
of  the  Lord,  his  strength,  and  the  wonderful  works 
that  he  hath  done,  to  the  end  that  we,  and  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  come  might  be  induced  to  set  their  hope  in 
God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God;  but  keep  his 
commandments.” 


From  Parson  Starr’s  Half-Century  Sermon,  March  8,  1822 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Settlement  of  The  Town 

THE  year  is  1738.  The  curtain  rises  upon  the  last  act  of 
the  drama  of  occupation  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut. 
For  a  century  pioneers  had  been  trekking  down  from 
Massachusetts,  seeking  new  homes  and  new  areas  of  un¬ 
claimed  land,  and  substantial  towns  had  been  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  Colony:  Windsor,  Wethersfield  and  Hart¬ 
ford  on  the  Connecticut  River  (1635);  Saybrook  (1635), 
New  Haven  (1637),  Stratford  (1639)  and  Norwalk  (1649)  on 
Long  Island  Sound;  New  London  (1646),  Norwich  (1659),  and 
Lebanon  (1700)  in  the  East.  From  Stratford  and  Milford  in¬ 
trepid  individuals  or  small  groups  of  hardy  settlers  had  been 
pushing  slowly  northward  to  Derby  (1642),  Woodbury  (1672), 
Danbury  (1684),  and  Newtown  (1705).  Only  the  northern 
part  of  Litchfield  County  still  remained,  a  region  largely  un¬ 
explored,  with  few  white  settlers. 

This  section,  however,  except  for  small  areas  of  cleared 
land  or  patches  of  forest  burned  by  Indian  fires,  was  still,  as 
one  early  traveler  described  it,  “a  hideous,  prowling  wilder¬ 
ness”,  a  wilderness  extending  west  to  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  Hudson  and  north  to  the  French  and  Indian  villages  of 
Canada.  A  more  picturesque  name  was  “The  Greenwoods”,  a 
name  suggested  by  the  great  forests  of  majestic  pines.  Presi¬ 
dent  Stiles  of  Yale,  riding  between  Norfolk  and  Canaan,  made 
note  of  one  pine  that  measured  fifteen  feet  in  girth,  and  of  a 
fallen  giant  which  he  judged  by  the  number  of  annual  rings 
to  have  been  at  least  four  hundred  years  old.  But  through 
these  Greenwoods  there  were  no  paths  save  now  and  then  an 
Indian  trail,  and  they  held  uncounted  dangers — dangers  from 
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wolves,  bears,  and  wildcats  that  roamed  at  will,  and  dangers 
from  lurking  Indians  who  might  at  any  time  prove  treacher¬ 
ous. 

But  not  even  a  “hideous,  prowling  wilderness’’  could  hold 
back  settlement  indefinitely.  In  1703  a  group  of  proprietors, 
or  “adventurers”,  from  Milford  purchased  Weautenaug  (New 
Milford)  from  “the  heathen”  for  about  four  dollars  a  right, 
or  approximately  a  cent  an  acre,  and  four  years  later  the  first 
settler  arrived.  Leaving  most  of  his  rather  numerous  family 
behind  him,  John  Noble  walked  from  Westfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  following  Indian  trails,  and  bringing  his  eight-year-old 
daughter  along  “to  cook  his  victuals”  for  him.  His  house  faced 
a  great  swamp,  now  the  village  green.  On  one  occasion  he  left 
his  small  daughter  with  an  Indian  squaw  for  several  weeks 
while  he  guided  a  party  to  Albany,  finding  on  his  return  that 
she  had  been  well  cared  for. 

In  1715  the  town  of  Hartford  sent  out  one  John  Marsh 
on  an  exploring  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  “Viewing  the 
Land  of  the  New  Plantation”.  For  the  five-day  trip  he  was 
paid  two  pounds  besides  a  liberal  supply  of  rum  and  expenses 
for  “a  Pilot  and  Protection”,  “fastening  horse  shoes  at  Water- 
bury”,  “perambulating  the  North  Line”,  drawing  deeds,  and 
other  incidentals. 

Four  years  later  a  group  of  men  headed  by  Deacon  John 
Buell  of  Lebanon  received  from  the  General  Court  permission 
“to  settle  a  town  at  Bantam  to  be  called  Litchfield”,  and  the 
next  year  (1720)  the  first  white  settlement  in  that  town  was 
made. 

Difficulties  and  dangers  abounded  in  the  new  settlement, 
which  consisted  of  a  little  cluster  of  log  cabins,  four  or  five  of 
them  protected  by  palisades,  at  least  fifteen  miles  from  the 
nearest  white  neighbors.  The  very  existence  of  palisades  and 
armed  guards  was  evidence  of  the  ever  present  fear  of  attack 
from  roving  Indians  who,  normally  peaceful,  had  been  stirred 
to  occasional  action  by  the  long-drawn-out  French  and  Indian 
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wars.  The  discouragement  of  the  pioneers  is  revealed  by  “A 
memorial  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  town  of  Litchfield 
which  we  humbly  lay  before  the  Honorable  General  Assembly 
now  sitting  in  New  Haven,”  which  reads  :  “By  reason  of  the 
late  war  our  lands  are  become  of  little  value,  so  that  they  who 
are  desirous  of  selling,  to  subsist  their  families  &  defray  pub¬ 
lic  charges  which  necessarily  arise  in  a  new  place,  are  unable 
to  do  it.”  ’Similar  memorials  were  submitted  from  time  to 
time  by  other  towns  in  the  region,  but  the  answer  of  the 
“Honorable  General  Assembly”,  sitting  in  peace  and  safety  in 
New  Haven,  was  always  the  same,  namely  that  any  timid 
person  who  deserted  his  post  or  failed  to  do  his  share  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  settlement  would  thereby  forfeit  all  title  to  his 
land.  Such  conditions  naturally  deterred  other  settlers  from 
pushing  into  these  isolated  regions. 

Settlement  was  further  obstructed  by  a  knotty  legal  prob¬ 
lem.  When  Sir  Edmund  Andros — he  of  the  Connecticut  Char¬ 
ter  episode — was  appointed  royal  governor  of  New  England, 
(1686)  the  General  Court,  sensing  the  danger  of  royal  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  unoccupied  “Western  Lands”,  hastily  assigned 
those  lands  for  safe  keeping  to  the  towns  of  Hartford  and 
Windsor.  The  Colony  regarded  this  grant  as  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  but  the  two  towns  considered  the  areas  thus 
acquired  permanent  additions  to  their  territory  and  evinced 
no  intention  of  surrendering  them  when  the  danger  was  past. 
The  General  Court  eventually  settled  the  dispute  (1729)  by 
ceding  the  eastern  part,  including  Litchfield,  to  Hartford  and 
Windsor  and  retaining  the  western  part  for  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut.  Hartford  and  Windsor  divided  their  portion 
amicably  between  themselves  and  proceeded  with  the  sale  of 
the  land. 

The  Colony  likewise  applied  itself  to  the  business  of 
settlement,  its  portion  comprising  the  towns  of  Goshen,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Canaan,  Cornwall,  Salisbury,  Sharon,  and  Kent.  These 
towns  were  auctioned  off  to  proprietors  and  laid  out  into  indi¬ 
vidual  holdings  which  were  then  sold  “to  His  Majesty’s  sub- 
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jects  of  Connecticut  and  to  them  only”  for  immediate  settle¬ 
ment.  Each  of  the  towns  was  divided  into  fifty-three  rights 
except  Salisbury,  which  was  divided  into  only  twenty-five.  Of 
these  rights  three  were  reserved — one  to  become  the  property 
of  the  first  minister,  one  for  the  support  of  the  minister,  and 
one  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school ;  the  remaining  fifty  were 
distributed  by  lot  among  the  purchasers. 

In  each  of  the  towns  except  Sharon  the  Court  decreed 
that  the  income  from  three  hundred  acres  should  be  devoted 
for  a  period  of  999  years  to  the  support  of  Yale  College,  these 
lands  to  be  known  as  “The  College  Farm”.  By  a  provision  of 
1751  the  rent  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land 
at  that  time,  though  ,  the  Court  clearly  recognized  that  this 
valuation,  then  higher  than  that  of  other  sections  of  the  town, 

might  “in  future  times - seem  low”.  (In  later  years  special 

arrangements  with  the  College  have  superseded  the  annual 
payment  of  rent.)  The  College  Farm  in  Kent  was  to  be  laid 
tout  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  “near  what  is  called  the 
Tamerisk  Swamp — on  a  brook  running  out  of  said  swamp  and 
emptying  into  the  West  pond — The  South  East  corner  being 
a  white  oak  stake  marked  Y.  C.  with  stones  about  it — To  a 
rock  marked  Y.  C. — to  a  white  oak  Stake  marked  Y.  C.  with 
a  heap  of  stones  about  it — to  a  red  oak  tree  marked  Y.  C.  with 
a  heap  of  stones  about  it.” 

Finally,  in  March,  1938,  at  the  courthouse  in  Windham 
an  auction  was  held  for  the  sale,  at  fifty  pounds  per  right,  of 
the  town  which  was  “hereby  named  and  shall  forever  here¬ 
after  be  called  and  named  Kent”.  Many  of  the  first  purchasers 
came  from  the  towns  of  Colchester,  Lebanon,  and  Hebron, 
where  young  men  had  been  urged  to  “Go  West  and  grow  up 
with  the  country”.  Among  the  pioneers  who  during  the  first 
decade  took  up  land  in  the  section  now  known  as  Warren, 
were\  some  of  the  town’s  most  influential  men — men  whose 
names  or  the  names  of  their  descendants  will  be  readily  recog¬ 
nized.  For  example,  Thomas  Beeman;  Dr.  Cyrus  Berry;  John 
Brownson;  Joseph,  Benoni,  Solomon,  and  Barzallia  Carter; 
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Eleazer,  Silas,  Milton,  and  Lysander  Curtiss;  Ward  and  Judah 
Eldred;  Sylvester  and  John  Finney;  Nathan  Hopkins;  Justus 
and  Homer  Sackett;  William  Stone;  Platt  Starr;  Philo  Strong; 
Nathaniel  and  Jabez  Swift,  and  Ephraim  Tanner. 

Other  settlers — Barnums,  Bateses,  Comstocks,  Fullers, 
Skiffs — most  of  whom  had  come  from  Colchester,  Fairfield,  or 
Norwalk,  took  up  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  that 
part  which  still  bears  the  original  name  of  Kent.  The  town 
covered  a  large  area,  reaching  from  Litchfield  on  the  east  to 
the  New  York  State  line  on  the  west,  and  with  the  conditions 
of  travel  and  communications  then  existing  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  sections 
constituted  from  the  first  two  quite  distinct  groups. 

Each  settler  guaranteed  within  three  years  to  clear  at 
least  six  acres,  to  build  a  house  not  less  than  eighteen  feet 
square  and  seven  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  to  live  on  that 
isite  for  at  least  three  years.  For  a  generation  that  had  grown 
up  in  a  relatively  settled  community  like  Lebanon  or  Norwalk, 
this  migration  into  the  unknown  wilderness  was  a  venture- 
tsome  undertaking  —  just  how  venturesome  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  realize.  Prayers  were  offered  in  the  churches  for  those 
who  were  setting  forth  and  tearful  farewells  were  exchanged 
between  families  and  friends  who  expected  never  to  meet 
again. 

The  first  settler,  Stephen  Paine,  came  from  Canterbury 
and  located  on  “Potash  Hill”  near  the  “Great  Pond”,  in  the 
present  town  of  Warren.  He  was  a  man  of  practical  interests, 
being  listed  as  farmer,  surveyor,  and  drover.  His  daughter 
Ithoda  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  town  (September,  1738).  She  was  also  renowned  for  her 
strength,  and  whether  of  some  affinity  for  the  name  or  other¬ 
wise,  she  married  Philip  Strong,  who  had  come  with  his 
parents  from  Lebanon.  It  is  recorded  that  as  her  betrothed 
approached  her  one  day,  she  playfully  lifted  a  large  tub  of 
water  to  her  lips  and  drank  his  health,  inviting  him  to  return 
the  compliment  in  the  same  manner.  At  another  time,  seeing 
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two  young  men  struggling  to  lift  a  barrel  full  of  cider,  she 
offered,  if  they  would  stand  aside,  to  do  it  for  them,  and  she 
lifted  the  barrel  into  the  wagon  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
Philip  and  Rhoda  made  their  home  on  the  College  Farm.  They 
had  four  daughters  and  eleven  sons,  i  The  Paines  were  buried 
tin  an  old  cemetery  near  the  lake,  on  ground  that  was  later 
owned  by  the  Hopkins  family. 

Relations  between  the  white  settlers  and  their  Indian 
neighbors  proved,  fortunately,  to  be  peaceable  and  even  friend¬ 
ly.  The  colony  had,  on  the  whole,  dealt  honorably  with  the 
Indians  of  this  region;  it  had  made  payments  for  land  ac¬ 
quired — payments  which  apparently  satisfied  the  Indians 
though  from  a  modern  viewpoint  they  seem  ridiculously  small 
— and  it  prohibited  any  purchase  by  individual  settlers  with¬ 
out  approval  by  the  General  Assembly.  A  few  tales  of  kid¬ 
napping  or  murder  that  had  occurred  in  Litchfield  a  decade 
before  may  have  caused  some  qualms \ among  the  fearful;  and 
of  course  a  household  was  never  surprised  to  have  one  or  more 
Indians  appear  unannounced,  partake  of  the  family  ineal,  and 
isleep  in  the  barn  or  in  winter  before  the  kitchen  fire,  but  in 
the  morning  they  usually  went  peaceably  about  their  business. 
Doubtless  thrifty  housewives  grumbled  a  bit  over  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  entertaining  these  uninvited  and  unwashed  guests  in 
their  already  overcrowded  cabins,  but  they  accepted  them  as 
part  of  the  price  of  their  new  abodes  and  were  thankful  to  be 
left  unharmed. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Housatonie  were  the  Scatacooks, 
numbering  perhaps  a  hundred  families.  Some  ten  years  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  whites,  a  wandering  Pequot  chief,  Mau- 
wehu,  had  stood  on  the  mountain  top  one  day  and  looked 
down  over  the  valley.  Impressed  both  by  the  beauty  of  the 
location  and  by  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game  available,  he 
at  once  decided  to  make  it  his  permanent  home.  There  he 
built  his  hunting  lodge  and  gathered  about  him  members  of 
various  tribes  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  either 
by  the  Pequot  wars  or  by  the  ever  advancing  white  man. 
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Three  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  white  settlers  a 
igroup  of  Moravian  missionaries  established  an  Indian  church 
near  the  river.  Some  one  hundred  twenty  Indians  were  bap¬ 
tized,  including  Chief  Mauwehu,  who  took  the  Christian  name 
of  Gideon  and  became  a  powerful  preacher.  His  grand¬ 
daughter,  Eunice  Mauwehu,  the  last  pure-blooded  member  of 
the  tribe,  died  in  1864  at  the  age  of  one  hundred.  The  Mora¬ 
vians  were  regarded,  however,  with  suspician  by  their  white 
neighbors,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  a  note  in  the  Colonial 
Records  (1743)  :  “The  Assembly  is  informed  that  there  are 
several  strangers,  which  it  is  supposed  are  not  the  subjects  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  but  are  foreigners,  straggling 
about  the  Colony  upon  evil  and  dangerous  designs,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  sow  and  plant  false  and  dangerous  doctrines  of  religion 
among  us — to  alienate  and  estrange  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
from  us,  or  to  spy  out  the  country.’’  The  missionaries  refused 
to  take  the  required  oath  of  allegiance  and  in  1763  the  mission 
was  abandoned. 

Farther  down  the  Housatonic  River  were  other  villages 
of  Indians,  who  were  ruled  by  the  great  chief  Waramaug. 
Waramaug  was  a  remarkable  sachem  and  he  held  sway  over  a 
large  territory;  his  tribesmen  included  the  Bantams  about 
Mount  Tom,  the  Wyantucks  of  New  Milford,  and  scattered 
groups  along  Long  Island  Sound,  many  of  them  refugees  from 
the  Pequot  wars.  He  held  his  great  council  fire  at  Paugasset- 
Potatuck  (Derby-Shelton) ,  but  he  had  built  strong  forts  on 
each  side  of  the  river  about  a  mile  below  the  present  village  of 
New  Milford,  mainly  for  protection  against  Mohawk  raids.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  commanded  from  a  hundred  fifty  to  two 
hundred  warriors.  After  Waramaug’s  death,  many  of  these 
Indians  joined  the  Scatacooks  of  Kent. 

Chief  Waramaug  had  from  the  beginning  been  a  friend  of 
the  white  men,  readily  selling  them  tracts  of  land  but  reserv¬ 
ing  ownership  of  the  forts  upon  the  river  and  the  territory 
around  Bantam  Lake,  besides  certain  hunting  and  fishing 
rights  Each  spring  when  the  ice  broke  up  and  the  “suckers” 
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went  upstream  to  spawn,  the  Indians  followed,  camping  by  the 
stream  and  carrying  away  great  quantities  of  fish.  Spearing 
suckers  in  “Sucker  Brook”  continued  for  many  years  to  be  a 
spring-time  diversion  of  Warren  boys,  an  art  originally 
learned,  perhaps,  from  the  Indians. 

Indians  and  Whites  shared  a  common  fear  of  the  warlike 
Mohawks  who  periodically  crossed  the  New  York  border  on 
fishing  excursions  or  for  reasons  less  peaceable.  Mount  Tom 
was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  lookouts  along  which,  by  warwhoop 
and  signal  fire,  warning  of  a  Mohawk  raid  could  be  sent  in  two 
hours  from  Stockbridge,  or  from  the  “Great  Wigwam”  at 
Great  Barrington,  to  Long  Island  Sound.  In  fact,  the  very 
name  “Mount  Tom”  is  reminiscent  of  Indian  days,  it  being 
derived,  at  least  according  to  one  theory,  from  the  common 
nickname  of  “Tommy  Indian”  (possibly  short  for  tommy- 
hawk),  as  we  speak  of  “Tommy  Atkins”  or  “G.  I.  Joe”.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  Indian  scouts  did  valuable  service  in  relay¬ 
ing  warnings  of  attack  by  drumbeat  or  signal  fire  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  valley. 

The  Colony  had  recognized  its  responsibility  for  education 
and  religious  instruction  to  the  Indian,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  as  evidenced  by  an  appropriation  of  twenty  pounds 
to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boardman  and  Mr.  Samuel  Canfield  for  “the 
support  of  Indians  when  at  school  or  attending  on  the  ministry 
of  the  word  in  the  town  of  New  Milford”.  Whether  Chief 
Waramaug  formally  embraced  Christianity  or  not  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  on  his  death  bed  het  summoned  Mr.  Boardman,  pastor 
of  the  New  Milford  Church  and  a  staunch  friend,  to  pray  for 
his  soul.  Waramaug’s  wife,  skeptical  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
white  minister’s  prayers,  sent  for  the  medicine  man  of  the 
tribe  and  a  notable  contest  ensued  to  prove  which  could  pray 
longest  and  loudest.  At  the  end  of  three  hours,  according  to 
the  record,  during  which  the  voices  of  both  had  increased 
steadily  in  volume  and  intensity,  the  medicine  man  gave  up 
and,  letting  out  one  final  unearthly  yell,  fled  from  the  scene 
and  “never  stopped  till  he  was  cooling  himself  up  to  his  neck 
in  the  Housatonic.” 
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Waramaug’s  death  had  occurred  about  three  years  before 
Stephen  Paine  built  his  cabin  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  which 
later  bore  the  great  sachem’s  name,  but  many  of  the  early 
settlers  doubtless  saw  and  marveled  over  the  palace  on  the 
crest  of  “Steep  Rock”  which  was  considered  one  of  the  wan¬ 
ders  of  the  time.*  Twenty  feet  wide  by  a  hundred  feet  long, 
it  stood  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  rapids  and  falls  of  Metich- 
awan.  Its  inner  walls  were  covered  w7ith  slabs  of  bark,  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  brought  often  long  distances  on  the  backs 
of  runners.  These  slabs,  turned  smooth  side  out,  were  decor¬ 
ated  with  paintings  by  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  tribe — 
in  the  council  room,  portraits  of  Waramaug,  his  family  and 
chief  men,  and  in  the  smaller  rooms  pictures  of  the  beasts, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  even  insects  familiar  to  the  region. 

According  to  the  legend  of  “Lover’s  Leap”,  a  legend,  by 
the  way,  that  has  numerous  counterparts  in  other  regions, 
Lillinonah,  Waramaug’s  beautiful  daughter,  loved  a  pale-face 
youth;  but  when  he  appeared  to  have  deserted  her,  she  was 
betrothed  by  her  father,  to  an  Indian  brave.  With  true  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  first  love,  Lillinonah,  on  her  wedding  morning,  at¬ 
tired  in  her  bridal  garments,  launched  her  bark  canoe  and 
paddled  swiftly  toward  the  falls  of  the  Metichawan.  At  pre¬ 
cisely  the  critical  moment  the  wandering  youth  appeared,  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  plunged  heroically  from  the 
rock  to  be  united  in  death  with  his  faithful  princess.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another  version,  the  lovers,  their  marriage  having  been 
barred  by  parental  or  tribal  decree,  took  the  fatal  plunge  to¬ 
gether. 

The  great  chieftain  was  buried  near  his  palace,  the  site 
marked  by  a  shaft  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high  and  sur¬ 
rounded  'by  objects  of  Indian  craft  and  lore.  This  monument 
stood  until  the  1880’s  when  it  was  removed  by  the  desecrating 
hands  of  modern  builders. 


*See  The  Housatonic,  by  Chard  Powers  Smith,  Rinehard  and  Company, 
1946. 
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Such  was  the  picture  of  the  western  section  of  Litchfield 
County  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  Into  this  largely  un¬ 
explored  region  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  lake,  river,  and  wilder¬ 
ness,  a  region  inhabited  by  alien  and  uncivilized,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  in  the  main  friendly  natives,  came,  one  after  another, 
little  groups  of  white  men.  What  had  led  these  men  to  leave 
already  established  communities  and  face  the  hardships  and 
dangers  that  they  knew  awaited  them  here?  .What  were  their 
feelings — and  the  feelings  of  their  womenfolk,  as  they  viewed 
for  the  first  time  the  isolated  and  forbidding  plots  of  land  that 
they  had  bought?  They  were  by  no  means  mere  adventurers, 
led  by  the  lure  of  the  unknown,  the  challenge  of  the  un¬ 
familiar.  They  were  men  with  families  and  family  responsi¬ 
bilities;  they  were  young  men,  mostly,  who  wanted  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  homes  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them 
and  wTho  could  see  no  future  on  farms  too  small  to  be  divided 
among  several  sons  in  an  increasing  population.  They  were 
likewise  men  who  had  the  vision  to  see  new  communities 
growing  out  of  this  wilderness  and  who  possessed  the  courage 
and  hardihood  to  make  the  vision  come  true.  Litchfield  Coun¬ 
ty  was  merely  another  mile-stone  on  the  march  which,  when 
the  occupation  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  was  completed, 
would  go  on  to  open  up  the  as  yet  unexplored  territory  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  the  undreamed  of  possibilities  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
the  far  West.  And  with  the  settlers  came,  as  always  among 
these  freedom-loving,  God-fearing  people,  the  school  and  the 
church,  the  foundation  stones  of  American  democracy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  Gathering  of  The  Church 

Rev.  Sylvanus  Osborn,  1757-1771 

THE  first  responsibility  of  the  settlers  in  the  town  of  Kent 
was  simple  survival.  Trees  must  be  chopped  or  girdled 
for  later  burning,  log  cabins  must  be  built,  the  ground 
must  be  prepared  for  the  first  crops.  When  the  Sabbath  came, 
bringing  at  least  some  respite  from  the  labors  of  the  week, 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  turned  longingly  to  the  churches 
that  they  had  left  behind.  In  one  or  another  of  the  rude  cabins 
small  groups  gathered  for  a  simple  service,  led  perhaps  by  a 
deacon  from  the  old  church  in  Fairfield  or  Lebanon.  For  three 
years  this  continued.  Then,  in  1741,  a  church  of  eleven  mem¬ 
bers  was  gathered  in  Flanders,  somewhat  north  of  the  present 
location  of  the  Kent  church.  The  churches  of  Sharon  and  New 
Milford  acted  as  sponsors,  and  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Marsh  was 
called  to  be  the  minister. 

For  nine  years  this  was  the  only  church  in  the  community, 
save  only  the  unorthodox  Moravian  mission ;  but  it  was  a  long 
Sabbath  day’s  journey  for  the  Paines  by  the  Lake,  the  Strongs 
on  the  College  Farm,  the  Curtisses  on  “Above-Air’,  or  the 
Carters  by  the  “Flat  Rock” — a  journey  that  must  be  made 
afoot  or  on  horseback,  through  forest  and  marsh,  along  rough 
Indian  trails.  In  1750,  therefore,  petition  was  made  to  the 
General  Court  and  permission  was  granted  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  society.  The  new  society  was  to 
be  known  as  “The  Society  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  Town  of 
Kent”,  in  honor  of  His  Majesty  King  George  II,  who  lived  in 
the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent,  England. 
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On  July  13,  1750,  in  the  home  of  John  Finney,*  the  new  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  first  meeting.  Nathaniel  Swift,  Jonathan  Brown- 
son,  and  Benjamin  Sackett  were  elected  a  Society’s  Commit¬ 
tee  to  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  church,  while 
Jonathan  Sackett  and  Jeremiah  Fuller  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  supply  the  church  with  preaching. 

The  Society,  it  must  be  noted,  was  a  fundamental  part  of 
early  Congregationalism.  It  was  the  Society,  not  the  Church, 
that  was  incorporated  and  thus  able  to  transact  business. 
Women  might  be  members  of  the  Church  but  not  of  the  So¬ 
ciety;  conversely,  men  might  be  members  of  the  Society  and 
have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Church 
without  ever  taking  upon  themselves  the  obligations  of 
church  membership.  Many  years  were  to  elapse  before  this 
cumbersome  two-headed  system  could  be  abolished  in  the  older 
Congregational  churches,  and  the  change  often  involved 
knotty  legal  problems. 

Further  development  proceeded  slowly.  Numerous  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  and  additional  committees  were  appointed. 
Possible  candidates  were  considered  but  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  eliminated.  At  first,  committees  met  in  the  homes  of  in¬ 
dividual  members,  but  after  1754  they  were  generally  held  in 
the  new  sehoolhouse.  It  was  probably  in  the  home  of  Jona¬ 
than  Sackett,  which  stood  near  the  present  Sackett  home¬ 
stead,  that  the  organization  of  the  Church  was  finally 
achieved  six  years  after  the  Society  had  come  into  being. 

But  the  great  day  arrived  at  last — September  22,  1756 — 
the  day  for  the  “gathering”  of  the  new  church.  Surely  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  could  possibly  be  there  was 
present  in  the  little  log  sehoolhouse,  twenty-seven  feet  long  by 
twenty-four  feet  wide,  which  had  been  built  only  two  years  be- 


*The  John  Finney  house  stood  about  two  miles  west  of  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  center.  The  old  house  was  torn  down  about  1860  and  a  new  house 
built.  The  place,  now  known  as  “Sky  Ridge”,  is  the  property  of  Kenneth 
Cheney. 
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fore  on  a  hilltop  about  a  mile  from  the  present  village  center.* 
Eighteen  persons,  twelve  males  and  six  females,  stood  before 
the  congregation  and  solemnly  covenanted  “to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  to  be  forever  the  Lord’s — 
to  attend  publick  worship  and  sealing  ordinances — to  maintain 
brotherly  love,  and  to  live  in  subjection  to  the  Government  and 
Discipline  Christ  has  established  in  his  Church”. 

This  was  indeed  a  solemn  covenant,  and  its  obligations 
were  not  taken  lightly  either  by  the  covenanting  members  or 
by  the  Society  which  had  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  its 
provisions.  Here  is  the  roll  of  honor  in  the  order  in  which 
the  names  were  signed:  Thomas  Carter,  Jonathan  Sackett, 
Nathaniel  Swift  and  Abiah  his  wife,  Nathaniel  Fuller  and 
Mary  his  wife,  Joseph  Smalley  and  Jemima  his  wife,  Abel 
Comstock,  Nathaniel  Tupper  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Benjamin 
Hutchens,  Jonathan  Sackett,  Jun.,  Daniel  Marsh,  Olive  Finney, 
Justus  Sackett,  Jerusha  Bliss,  and  Elizabeth  Finney. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy  of  Bethlehem  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  attested  the  signatures  to  the  covenant,  and  declared  the 
infant  organization  to  be  “a  church  of  Christ”.  No  greater  or 
more  orthodox  sponsor  could  have  been  desired. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  ten  more  had  “owned  the  cove¬ 
nant”:  Hannah,  wife  of  Jonathan  Sackett,  Jr.,  Ebenezer 
Loomis,  Perez  Partridge  and  Judith  his  wife,  Moses  Palmer, 
Daniel  Lee,  Rachel,  wife  of  John  Finney,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Deodatus  Curtis,  Mary,  wife  of  Eleazer  Curtis,  and  Priscilla, 
wife  of  Israel  Holmes.  This  made  a  total  of  twenty-eight, 
sixteen  males  and  twelve  females. 

A  notable  group,  indeed.  Yet  one  cannot  help  asking  why 
here,  as  in  all  the  early  churches,  the  list  of  members  thus 
gathered  is  so  brief.  Why  were  the  names  of  so  many  “free¬ 
men”,  prominent  in  the  community,  missing  from  the  church 
roll?  No  doubt  there  were  some,  even  in  this  church-minded 


*This  schoolhouse  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill  west  of  and  across  the 
road  from  the  house  now  owned  by  the  Lourias. 
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age,  who  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  affairs  and 
too  little  concerned  with  religion  to  ally  themselves  with  any 
religious  movement.  There  may  have  been  some  whose  con¬ 
duct,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  did  not  justify  their  being 
admitted  to  the  privileged  order.  But  there  were  others, 
members  of  the  Society  in  good  standing,  men  who  paid  the 
taxes  levied  by  the  Society  upon  its  members  as  well  as  those 
levied  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  maintenance  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  Colony,  men  who  were  even  then  serving  upon 
committees  for  the  establishment  of  the  church  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  its  ministers,  yet  who  did  not  take  upon  themselves  the 
obligations  of  church  membership.  Why  not?  Did  some  of 
them  fear  that,  in  spite  of  their  good  works,  they  were  not 
among  the  “elect”?  Did  some  have  doubts  about  the  harsh 
theology  of  the  period  Were  some  hesitant  about  promising 
absolute  obedience  to  “the  Government  and  Discipline  Christ 
has  established” — a  Government  and  Discipline  (with  capital 
letters)  which  in  the  light  of  later  events  seems  sometimes  to 
have  been  imposed  more  by  the  Society  than  by  Christ  and 
occasionally  with  a  minimum  of  “brotherly  love”?  The  dis¬ 
tinction  in  these  early  days  between  the  church  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  (always  with  a  large  “S”)  is  a  distinction  never  to  be 
forgotten;  but  the  important  fact  is  that  at  long  last  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  East  Greenwich  in  the  Town  of  Kent  had 
been  gathered  and  was  now  ready  to  play  a  vital  and  honor¬ 
able  part  in  the  future  life  of  the  community. 

The  following  year  Jonathan  Sackett  and  Jeremiah  Fuller 
were  again  appointed  a  committee  to  select  a  minister  and 
treat  with  him  “consarning  settling  amongst  us”.  As  a  result, 
the  Rev.  Silvanus  Osborn  was  called  to  be  the  first  minister. 
Mr.  Osborn  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  a  college  that  had 
been  founded  only  ten  years  earlier  in  order  to  train  men  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry.* *  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from 


_ • 

*The  terms  “Congregational”  and  “Presbyterian”  were  used  in  early 
days  almost  interchangeably,  or  even  together  as  “Presbyterian  Con¬ 
gregational”. 
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the  beginning’  the  Congregational  church  has  stood  for  an 
educated  ministry.  Both  Harvard  and  Yale  were  founded,  in 
the  early  days  of  their  respective  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  Christian  ministers;  and  wherever  the  church  has 
gone,  there  the  school  and  the  college  have  gone  also.  In  the 
Congregational  tradition  religion  and  education  have  marched 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  infant  church  in  Warren  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  qualifications  it  expected  of  its  first  minister. 

Mr.  Osborn’s  salary  was  to  be  thirty  pounds  the  first 
year,  thirty-five  the  second,  forty  the  third,  and  fifty  pounds, 
or  about  two  hundred  fifty  dollars,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  sincerity  and  unflagging  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  “an  orthodox,  plain,  sensible  preach¬ 
er”,  wrote  Mr.  Starr,  “who  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
to  promote  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  his  Lord  and  master” 
and  “there  were  numbers  savingly  converted  under  his  minis¬ 
try.”  He  lived,  however,  only  fourteen  years  after  his  instal¬ 
lation,  dying  in  1771  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  His  widow,  Abi¬ 
gail,  daughter  of  Stephen  Noble  of  New  Milford,  though  wooed 
by  a  certain  Mr.  Starr,  married  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day  of  New 
Preston,  declaring,  as  the  story  goes,  that  she  preferred  to 
walk  by  Daylight  rather  than  Starlight.  President  Day  of 
Yale  College  was  one  of  their  sons. 

The  church  had  been  gathered,  a  minister  had  come  to 
dwell  among  his  people,  but  for  ten  years  longer  the  school- 
house  served  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  both  Church  and 
Society.  We  find  a  record  that  “Warnings  for  Society  meet¬ 
ings  should  be  set  upon  a  white  oak  tree  near  the  south  east 
corner  of  Zepheniah  Crouch  his  house  and  on  the  chestnut 
staddel  [small  tree  or  sapling]  near  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  schoolhouse”. 

Nearly  thirty  years  had  passed  since  Stephen  Paine 
planted  himself  by  the  Great  Pond,  years  filled  with  arduous 
toil.  New  homes  dotted  the  hills  and  valleys  of  East  Green¬ 
wich  in  the  Town  of  Kent.  New  settlers  had  arrived  and  a 
new  generation  was  growing  up.  About  1750  another  group 
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had  arrived  from  Hebron,  among  them  being  the  Thomas 
Carter  whose  name  leads  the  list  of  original  church  members 
with  at  least  ten  of  his  fifteen  children.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  an  earlier  Carter,  also  from  Hebron,  had  explored  the 
wilderness  and  selected  a  site  for  a  clearing;  but,  returning 
some  time  later  with  his  family,  he  was  unable  to  locate  the 
spot  that  he  had  selected.  The  Carters  settled  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  town  near  the  “Stone  Threshing  Floor”, 
a  large  flat  rock  to  which  the  farmers  often  brought  their 
grain  for  threshing.  Population,  with  all  these  newcomers, 
now  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  little  schoolhouse,  and 
the  building  of  a  true  meeting  house  could  no  longer  be  post¬ 
poned. 

Accordingly,  meetings  were  called  and  committees  ap¬ 
pointed.  In  1776  Justus  Sackett  was  sent  to  the  General 
Court  “to  git  a  committee  to  Stake  A  place  to  Set  sd  house”. 
Another  committee  was  appointed  “to  apprise  the  specie  that 
are  Subscribed  and  Brought  for  Building  s’d  house”,  for  as  yet 
there  was  no  common  standard  of  currency,  the  shilling  and 
the  pound  varying  at  different  periods  and  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  colonies.  Eventually,  however,  the  Society  “Excepted  of 
the  Doings  of  the  meeting  house  Committee”,  and  the  work 
of  building  could  proceed. 

There  was  considerable  rivalry  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  town,  and  when  it 
was  decided  “to  sit  the  meeting  house”  in  the  center,  the  sec¬ 
tions  vied  with  each  other  to  see  which  could  bring  the  larger 
corner  stone.  “The  South”  won.  There  were  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  chief  among  them  being  the  scarcity  of  money;  but  by 
December,  1767,  the  building,  though  not  completed,  v/as  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  used  for  a  meeting  of  the  Society. 

It  stood  on  the  hill,  slightly  forward  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing,  a  plain,  unpainted  structure,  without  steeple  or  bell,  and 
looking  more  like  a  respectable  barn  than  like  a  meeting 
house.  There  were  doors  on  the  east,  south,  and  vvest  sides, 
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and  the  pulpit  was  set  high  on  the  north  side,  with  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  into  it  from  the  west.  Over  the  pulpit  was  a  sounding 
board,  an  important  adjunct,  apparently,  of  the  early  meeting 
house,  though  why  it  was  needed  in  so  small  a  building  is 
something  of  a  mystery.  There  was  also  a  gallery.  There 
was  no  chimney  for,  though  families  had  spacious  fireplaces 
in  their  own  homes,  such  comfort  in  the  House  of  God  would 
have  been  considered  sacrilegious.  One  writer  has  said,*  “Of 
a  cold  morning  the  breath  of  the  worshipers  would  seem  like 
smoke  from  a  hundred  furnaces  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
frosty  atmosphere.” 

At  first,  probably,  temporary  seats  were  used,  perhaps 
merely  logs  or  boards  set  on  stumps  or  kegs ;  but  in  the  fall  of 
1768  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  building  of  pews — square  or 
“box”  pews,  accommodating  one  or  more  families,  the  occu¬ 
pants  seated  facing  one  another.  It  was  voted  “that  the  Decon 
Seet  Should  be  built  according  to  the  Discretion  that  Decon 
Lee  has  Discribed”.  It  was  not  until  1781  that  pews  in  the 
gallery  were  completed.  And  the  following  year  it  was  voted 
“to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  glass  in  the  windows  with  wood  or 
glass”.  Did  small  boys  throw  stones  in  1782? 

“Seating  the  Meeting  House”  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  Society ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  difficult  business,  requir¬ 
ing  great  tact  and  judgment  and  often  resulting,  doubtless,  in 
spite  of  the  most  conscientious  efforts,  in  resentment  and  hurt 
pride.  It  was  voted  “to  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osborn  the  use  of 
the  pue  nex  East  of  the  Great  Door  as  long  as  he  remains  our 
minister” — a  particularly  chilly  spot,  one  would  think!  Joseph 
Smalley  and  Daniel  Lee  were  the  first  two  deacons,  and  their 
seats  were  probably  at  the  front,  underneath  the  high  pulpit, 
where  they  might  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  congregation. 


*The  New  England  Meeting  House,  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter, 
President  of  Yale  College,  written  in  1882,  reprinted  by  the  Tercenten¬ 
ary  Commission  in  1933. 
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LIST  OF  PEW  HOLDERS 

Rev.  Peter  Starr 
John  Talmadge 
Jonathan  Reynolds 
Isaac  Sturtevant 
Youngs  Elliott 
Heman  Bissell 
Aaron  Mallory,  Jr. 

Polly  Mallory 
Eseck  Carter 
Samuel  Gilbert 
George  W.  Curtis 
Abel  Fuller 
Amasa  Strong 
Jemima  Hopkins 
Anna  Beaman 
Stephen  Strong 
Lemuel  Brownson 
John  Eyles 
Ethiel  Peet 
Ahijar  Wedge 
Lyman  Norton 
Alanson  Morgan 
Daniel  Morgan 
Isaac  Bates 
Arnold  Saunders 
Ruth  Jones 
Anna  Wilcox 
James  Beardsley 
Ira  Stone 
Abner  Welch 
Josiah  Webb 
Newton  J.  Morris 
David  Taylor 
Elias  Taylor 
Aaron  Mallory 
Isaac  Hawes 
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Phineas  Peck 
Augustus  Coleman 
Benajah  Mallory 
Eli  Booth 
Newcomb  Carter 
Swift  Eldred 
Ward  Carter 
Elias  Carter 
Salmon  Weston 
Jedediah  Calhoun 
Charles  Everett 
Justus  Sackett 
Sherman  Hartwell 
George  Starr 
Darius  Webb 
Enoch  Taylor 
Moses  Sackett 
Austin  Fuller 
Seymour  Hopkins 
Platt  Starr 
Benjamin  Sackett 
Benjamin  Carter 
Samuel  Eldred 
Eben  Strong 
Augustine  Curtis 
Amos  Fowler 
Adonijah  Carter 
Judah  Eldred 
Josiah  Finney 
E'benezer  Tanner 
Adi  j  ah  Fuller 
George  Batterson 
John  Buell 
Lois  Eyles 
Abigail  Morris 
Mariah  Strong 
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Mariam  Buck 
Abigail  Morris 
Rachel  Beardsley 
Abigail  Robbins 
Samuel  Swan 
Rufus  Swift 
Isaac  Sturtevant 
Elnathan  Hall 
Daniel  Smith 
Wid.  Gaylord 
Alfred  Brownson 
Seth  Morse 
Lysander  Curtis 
Homer  Sackett 
Milton  Curtis 
Buell  Carter 
Betsey  Swift 
Joseph  Bennett 
Salmon  Brownson 
William  Bradley,  Jr. 
Peter  Pickett,  Jr. 
Edson  Abbott 
Peter  Kidney 
Joseph  Carter 
John  Carter 
Samuel  Carter 
Widow  Palmer 
Rhoda  Strong 
Joseph  Peters 
Reuben  Fox 
Nathaniel  Swift 
Newton  J.  Morris 
Josiah  Webb 
Levi  Shove 
John  Welch 
James  Wickwire 
Desire  Morse 


Rebecca  Hopkins 
Keziah  Bliss 
Seth  Shove 
Benjamin  Seely e 
Nathan  Wood 
Molly  Carter 
Joseph  Mencrow 
Joel  Potter 
Dan  Carter 
Asahel  Wedge,  Jr. 
John  Taylor 
James  H.  Taylor 
Lucinda  Curtis 
Nathaniel  Swift,  Jr. 
Isaac  Hazen 
Elias  Merwin 
Abel  Osborn 
Thomas  Ward 
Asa  Ward 
Abigail  Morris 
Jonathan  Todd 
William  Beardsley,  Jr. 
Edmund  Saunders 
Alexander  Sackett 
Samuel  Weston 
Daniel  Beeman 
Joseph  Taylor 
Abner  Everett 
Aaron  Coleman 
Abel  Fuller 
Eben  Strong 
Aaron  Sackett 
Enoch  Hawes 
Ebenezer  Tanner,  Jr. 
Adonyrum  Carter 
Allen  Tanner 
Julius  Swift 
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The  tithingman,  who  was  elected  at  town  meeting  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting  house,  likewise  sat 
facing  the  congregation,  ready  to  use  his  tithingrod  whenever 
it  might  be  necessary  to  awake  a  sleeping  parishioner  or  ad¬ 
monish  a  restless  child.  Adjustments  in  the  seating  were 
often  necessary,  perhaps  to  satisfy  the  complaints  of  dis¬ 
gruntled  parishioners.  For  example:  “Voted  to  move  Mr. 
Samuel  Palmer  and  Mr.  Simon  Babcock  be  moved  across 
the  alley  west  and  Esq.  Sackett  and  Capt.  Carter  to  the  East 
side  of  the  Great  Door  and  one  moved  out  of  that  Pue  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Door  and  Joseph  Carter  Jun.  Alexander  Sack¬ 
ett  and  Sylvester  Finney  to  the  South  East  Piller  Pue  and 
Braddock  Carter  Phillips  Strong  jr  and  Able  Comstock  jr  to 
the  first  Body  Pue  from  the  Great  Door  to  the  West  Side.”  It 
was  voted  “that  boys  shall  be  seated  above  12  years  of  age 
and  girls  all  above  10  years  of  age”,  and  after  the  gallery  pews 
were  completed  young  women  were  granted  “the  Right  hand 
Pew  in  the  Gallery”.  Truly,  seating  the  meeting  house  must 
have  been  an  ordeal  to  daunt  the  bravest  deacon ! 

The  congregation  stood  during  the  long  prayer.  Services 
were  held  both  morning  and  afternoon,  each  service  lasting 
two  hours  or  more.  The  time  must  often  have  seemed  inter¬ 
minable,  especially  in  winter,  and  children  doubtless  watched 
eagerly,  their  elders  perhaps  a  bit  guiltily,  for  the  turning  of 
the  hour  glass.  One  concession  was  made  to  the  women, 
namely  the  privilege  in  cold  weather  of  carrying  footstoves, 
small  tin-lined  boxes  which  held  live  coals. 

During  the  intermission  those  who  lived  at  a  distance 
might  repair  to  near-by  houses  to  warm  themselves,  eat  the 
lunches  they  had  brought,  and  refill  their  footstoves  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  long  afternoon  service.  This  arrangement 
presented  difficulties  both  for  the  guests  and  for  hospitable 
families  in  the  neighborhood;  and  in  1797  it  was  voted  “to 
give  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  erreet  Sabbath 
Day  houses  or  horse  sheds”. — evidence  of  consideration  for 
both  man  and  beast.  The  Sabbath  Day  houses  were  small 
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houses  on  the  green,  usually  with  two  rooms  and  two  fire¬ 
places  opening  into  a  common  chimney.  On  Sunday  morning 
some  boys  would  be  delegated  to  arrive  early,  build  the  fires, 
and  have  the  rooms  ready  for  later  arrivals.  Here  families 
could  eat  their  mid-day  lunches  in  company  with  their  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends.  There  was  an  advantage  not  mentioned  in 
the  official  minutes;  for  people  widely  scattered,  with  few 
means  of  communication  and  with  little  leisure,  these  Sabbath 
Day  gatherings  offered  a  welcome  opportunity,  not  only  to 
discuss  the  morning  sermon,  but  also  to  hear  the  latest  reports 
of  the  town  and  to  exchange  items  of  neighborhood  gossip. 
Truly,  the  Sabbath  Day  houses  met  a  many-sided  need. 

In  all  Congregational  churches  the  building  was,  in  fact  as 
in  name,  a  “Meeting  House”,  being  used  for  secular  as  well  as 
religious  gatherings,  and  especially  for  town  meetings.  These 
meetings  always  opened  with  prayer,  either  by  the  minister  or 
by  a  deacon.  On  election  day  the  minister  would  nominate  a 
man  for  office,  a  deacon  would  second  the  nomination,  and  then 
the  freemen,  led  by  the  minister,  would  file  solemnly  toward 
the  pulpit  and  deposit  their  ballots.  Indeed,  a  Connecticut  law 
required  the  minister  to  advise  his  congregation  which  candi¬ 
dates  for  office  were  safe  and  godly  men.  It  is  not  strange 
that  elections  were  usually  unanimous.  The  women,  of  course, 
stayed  home  and  baked  “election  cake”. 

Mr.  Osborn’s  pastorate  ended  in  1771,  thirty-three  years 
after  the  first  settlement  in  the  town.  It  had  been  a  generation 
of  significant  achievement;  homes  had  been  established,  the 
wilderness  had  been  conquered,  a  school  had  been  started,  a 
church  had  been  gathered.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  Mr. 
Osborn’s  ministry  a  meeting  house  had  been  erected,  a  hun¬ 
dred  ninety-one  infants  had  been  baptized,  and  eighty-five 
persons  had  been  received  into  membership — no  small  tribute 
to  the  faithfulness  and  ability  of  the  first  pastor. 

Governor  Bradford  had  written  of  Plymouth  a  century 
and  a  half  before:  “All  great  and  honourable  actions  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  great  difficulties,  and  must  be  both  enterprised 
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and  overcome  with  answerable  courages”.  The  generation  now 
passing  had  planted  a  new  community  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness;  the  new  generation  must  guard  that  community 
as  it  developed  into  maturity.  The  older  generation  had  ex¬ 
tended  the  boundaries  of  a  British  colony ;  the  new  generation 
was  to  play  its  part  in  transforming  thirteen  British  colonies 
into  one  free  and  independent  nation.  Great  difficulties  were 
still  to  “be  enterprised  and  overcome”,  but  the  children  of  the 
hardy  and  resolute  pioneers  of  1738  could  be  depended  upon, 
like  their  fathers,  to  meet  whatever  problems  or  hardships 
might  arise  with  “answerable  courages”. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  Critical  Half-Century 
Rev.  Peter  Starr,  1772-1829 

TO  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  who  had  presided  over  the 
gathering  of  the  church  fifteen  years  before,  the  people 
turned  again  when  a  new  pastor  was  needed.  Dr. 
Bellamy,  whose  pastorate  in  Bethlehem  covered  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  theolo¬ 
gians  of  his  day;  and  to  his  home  in  Bethlehem  came  young 
men,  usually  graduates  of  Yale,  who  desired  additional  train¬ 
ing  for  the  ministry.  Among  the  “Young  Sirs”  in  this  pioneer 
divinity  school  was  Peter  Starr  of  Danbury. 

This  young  man  was  now  twenty-eight  years  old.  His 
father,  a  prosperous  landowner  in  Danbury,  had  died  in  Peter’s 
infancy,  leaving  him  the  youngest  of  six  children.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  boy  had  entered  Yale  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  the  class  of  1764.  For  a  few  years  he  taught  school, 
studying  theology  meanwhile  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brinsmade 
of  Washington,  and  then  he  enrolled  in  Dr.  Bellamy’s  training 
school.  He  now  became  a  candidate  for  the  pulpit  which  Mr. 
Osborn’s  death  had  left  vacant. 

One’s  imagination  is  challenged  by  the  scene  as  the  young 
student  for  the  first  time  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs  and  faced 
a  critical  congregation.  Keen  eyes  observed  every  detail:  his 
dignified  black  costume,  his  spotless  neckcloth,  the  new  wig 
which  we  know  from  an  old  account  book  had  cost  fifteen 
shillings,  or  about  nine  dollars;  and  keen  minds  weighed  his 
every  word,  alert  to  detect  any  departure  from  orthodox  theo¬ 
logy.  But  he  must  have  passed  the  ordeal  successfully  for  he 
continued  as  student  preacher  for  twenty-two  Sundays. 
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REV.  PETER  STARR 


Probably  on  certain  occasions  Dr.  Bellamy  himself  was 
present,  together  with  some  of  his  students,  or  even  the  entire 
class,  conspicuous  in  their  black  coats  and  hats,  to  observe  and 
criticize  the  sermon.  This  ordeal  also  he  survived,  and  upon 
his  ordination  in  1772,  Mr.  Starr  was  given  a  unanimous  call, 
a  call  to  which  he  signified  his  “chearfull  acceptance  and  com¬ 
pliance  therewith,  hoping  by  the  grace  of  God  to  serve  you 
faithfully  therein”;  and  faithfully  indeed  he  served  for  fifty- 
seven  years. 

Peter  Starr’s  pastorate  covered  a  critical  half-century  in 
the  life  of  the  nation,  for  it  embraced  the  Revolution  against 
Great  Britain,  the  gradual  welding  together  of  the  colonies, 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  organization  of  the 
government,  and  the  War  of  1812.  Conversation  between  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  Sabbath  Day  Houses  was  not  limited  to  town 
gossip  or  the  young  parson’s  latest  sermon;  there  were  topics 
of  greater  importance  to  be  discussed. 

Communication  between  the  various  parts  of  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  realm  might  be  difficult;  nevertheless,  news  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  spread  with  surprising  rapidity  throughout  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  like  the 
people  of  every  other  town,  were  filled  with  indignation  and 
alarm.  As  early  as  1770  it  was  voted  in  town  meeting:  “That 
we  are  opposed  to  having  European  goods  imported  under  the 
present  condition  of  things”.  And  four  years  later  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Correspondence  was  appointed  “to  receive  the  generous 
donations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kent — and  to 
transmit  the  same  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  or 
selectmen  of  Boston  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Boston”,  and 
this  committee  was  instructed  to  correspond  with  similar  com¬ 
mittees  in  other  towns.  The  militia  reported  to  the  training 
ground  in  Flanders  for  military  training  under  Capt.  Joseph 
Carter,  and  the  young  minister,  like  practically  all  his  Congre¬ 
gational  brethren  throughout  New  England,  urged  his  people 
to  act  boldly  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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The  honorable  part  that  Connecticut  played  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  her  governor, 
Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Lebanon,  was  the  only  one  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  governors  who  had  been  elected  by  the  people  and  who 
was  therefore  under  no  obligation  to  the  British  Crown.  In 
answer  to  Washington’s  call  of  distress  during  the  terrible 
winter  in  Morristown,  a  wagon  train  from  Lebanon  passed 
through  Litchfield  on  its  way  to  Newburgh,  carrying  two 
hundred  barrels  of  flour,  one  hundred  barrels  of  pork,  and  one 
hundred  barrels  of  beef,  and  gathering  supplies  as  it  moved 
along.  “No  other  man”,  said  Washington,  “than  Governor 
Trumbull  could  have  procured  them,  and  no  other  state  than 
Connecticut  would  have  furnished  them.”  The  people  of 
East  Greenwich,  many  of  whom  had  come  originally  from 
Lebanon  and  were  doubtless  his  personal  friends,  would  not 
have  been  deaf  to  Governor  Trumbull’s  call. 

Probably  the  pastor  read  from  the  pulpit  the  order  dated 
May  first,  1775,  less  than  two  weeks  after  Concord  and  Lexing¬ 
ton: 

“Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq. 

Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut 

To  Eleazer  Curtiss  Jun,  Greeting 

“I  do  hereby  authorize  &  impower  you,  by  Beat  of  Drum  or 
otherwise,  to  raise  by  yourself  or  other  Officers  of  your  Com¬ 
pany,  by  Inlistments,  a  Company  of  able  bodied,  effective  Vol¬ 
unteers,  within  this  Colony,  to  consist  of  One  Hundred  Men, 
including  Officers,  for  the  Defence  of  this  Colony,  during  the 
Pleasure  of  this  Assembly  not  exceeding  seven  months;  and 
the  Colonels  of  the  respective  Regiments  of  Militia,  &  the 
several  Officers  thereof  are  required  to  afford  you  all  proper 
Aid  and  Assistance;  and  the  Captains  in  the  several  Regi¬ 
ments  are  hereby  required  to  master  their  respective  Com¬ 
panies,  when  requested  by  you,  for  the  Purpose  aforesaid 

“Given  under  my  hand,  this  First  Day  of  May,  1775 
th 

Jon  Trumbull” 
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Action  was  prompt,  for  ten  days  later  Capt.  Curtiss  and  his 
men  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  His  fourteen- 
year  old  son,  Augustine,  accompanied  him  as  his  “waiter”. 

How  many  men  from  East  Greenwich  enlisted,  or  in  how 
many  engagements  they  took  part,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
Some  are  known  to  have  participated  in  the  disastrous  cam¬ 
paign  of  Quebec,  and  others  were  quick  to  respond  when  the 
British  looted  and  burned  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Danbury. 
Major  Curtiss  was  at  the  Battle  of  Danbury  and  caught 
General  Wooster  as  he  fell  from  his  horse,  mortally  wounded. 
A  Minute-Man  monument  near  the  shore  at  Compo  Beach, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  general  fell. 

Mr.  Bassett,  in  his  centennial  sermon,  preached  in  1876, 
says:  “Eleazer  Curtiss  was  a  Major  in  the  service;  Joseph 
Carter  and  Peleg  Sturtevant  were  Captains;  Dea.  Ebenezer 
Tanner,  Samuel  Carter,  and  Nathaniel  Swift  were  Lieuten¬ 
ants.  Besides  these,  Augustine  and  Lysander  Curtiss,  Dea. 
Fowler,  Philip  and  Eben  Strong,  George  Batterson,  Wm. 
James  (colored),  Chauncey  Dennison,  John  Holloway  are 
known  to  have  been  connected  with  the  army,  and  there  were 
doubtless  others.” 

Many  others,  surely,  for  twenty-eight  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
diers  lie  buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  and  others,  after  the  close 
of  the  war  trekked  northward  into  Vermont,  or  accepted 
“Bounty  Lands”  on  “The  Western  Reserve”  in  Ohio,  which 
the  state  offered  in  lieu  of  pay.  Mr.  Starr  himself  is  listed  in 
Captain  Shute’s  company,  where  he  served  perhaps  as 
chaplain. 

Litchfield  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  soldiers  and  the 
depot  of  supplies  for  the  county.  Possibly  some  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  from  East  Greenwich  fired  bullets  made  by  the  ladies  of 
Litchfield  from  the  leaden  statue  of  George  III,  which  had 
originally  stood  on  the  Bowling  Green  in  New  York.  Perhaps 
they  peeped  through  the  bars  at  William  Franklin,  traitor  son 
of  the  patriot  Benjamin,  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  who 
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was  confined  in  Litchfield  jail  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper. 
They  may  have  marched  away  from  Litchfield  Green  with  the 
prayer  of  Judah  Champion  ringing  in  their  ears:  “0  Lord,  we 
view  with  terror  and  dismay  the  enemies  of  Thy  holy  religion. 
Wilt  Thou  send  storm  and  tempest  to  toss  them  upon  the  sea, 
and  to  overwhelm  them  in  the  mighty  deep,  or  to  scatter 
them  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  But,  peradventure, 
should  any  escape  Thy  vengeance,  collect  them  together  again 
0  Lord,  as  in  the  hollow  of  Thy  hand,  and  let  Thy  lightnings 
play  upon  them.  Amen.”  These  were  stirring  days  in  Litch¬ 
field  County,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  inhabitants  of  East 
Greenwich  in  the  town  of  Kent  played  their  full  part  in  the 
great  struggle. 

There  were  other  difficulties  to  be  met  besides  those  of 
war.  Winters  were  long  and  severe.  In  1768,  according  to  a 
note  in  an  old  diary*  there  were  twenty-nine  snows  during  the 
winter  and  “on  the  tenth  of  April  people  went  over  the  Great 
Pond  on  the  ice.”  Or  again,  there  was  “the  tremendous  month 
of  March  &c  of  the  year  1772”,  when  snow  fell  “every  other 
day  for  about  Ten  Days”,  then  “Sometimes  Snow  three  days 
agoing  &  then  2  or  3  Days  fair”,  until  the  supplies  of  hay  and 
grain  ran  low  “and  truly  the  times  looked  malloncholy”.  1816 
was  christened  “Eighteen  hundred  and-froze-to-death”,  for 
there  was  frost  in  New  England  every  month. 

Terrible  epidemics  swept  the  town  from  time  to  time. 
Such  a  tragedy  is  recorded  in  a  poem  of  thirty  stanzas  by  Joel 
Finney,  who  was  evidently  regarded  as  the  local  poet : 

“In  seventeen  hundred  seventy-four,  we  see, 

A  raging  sickness  seiz’d  the  family 
Of  Thomas  Carter,  as  you  now  shall  hear, 

Which  filled  the  place  with  dread  and  awful  fear. 

“The  fever  rag’d  to  that  extremity 
Of  fourteen  persons  six,  we  see,  must  die, 

And  change  their  life  for  that  which  is  to  come, 

Their  earthly  ones  for  their  eternal  home.” 

*Pages  from  the  diary  of  Major  Eleazer  Curtiss. 
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Another  similar  epidemic  occurred  in  1812-1813.  In  the 
absence  of  hospitals  and  trained  nurses,  neighbors  rallied  to 
meet  the  emergencies,  and  the  church  served  as  the  chief  or¬ 
ganizing  medium  of  assistance.  “Often  at  the  close  of  the 
Sunday  service’’,  wrote  Dr.  Julian  Sturtevant  in  his  Autobio¬ 
graphy,  “it  would  be  announced  from  the  pulpit  that  serious 
illness  had  visited  some  home.  The  benediction  was  not  pro¬ 
nounced  until  volunteer  nurses  had  been  supplied  for  every 
night  in  the  week.  The  same  provision  would  be  made  on  each 
successive  Sabbath  until  the  necessity  had  ceased”. 

Smallpox  was  all  too  common,  brought  often  by  returning 
soldiers.  In  1791  it  was  voted  “to  give  liberty  to  Doet.  Syrus 
Berry  to  set  up  anoculation  under  the  Direction  of  the  Author¬ 
ity  &  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Warren.”  The  following  year 
it  was  voted  “to  set  up  a  pest  House  where  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Select  Men”.  This  pest  house  must  indeed 
have  been  a  dreaded  place,  for  when  the  disease  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  any  household,  the  infected  person  was  hurried 
thither.  Family  and  friends  cautiously  deposited  food  and 
other  necessities  within  reach,  and  if  possible  some  one  who 
had  recovered  from  the  disease  was  secured  as  nurse ;  but  even 
if  the  patient  recovered,  he  was  likely  to  carry  disfiguring 
scars  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  year  after  the  pest  house  was  set  up  conditions  had 
apparently  improved,  for  it  was  voted  “to  Discontinue  the 
Small  pox  till  further  orders”.  Unfortunately,  the  disease  did 
not  remain  discontinued,  for  in  1798  it  was  again  voted  “To 
give  Liberty  to  the  Physicians  of  this  Town  to  inoculate  for 
the  Small  Pox  any  of  the  inhabitants  that  may  wish  to  take 
it”.  The  following  month,  however,  it  was  again  decided  “to 
discontinue  the  Small  Pox  in  this  Town  from  this  date”. 

Such  incidents  highlighted  the  need  for  a  new  cemetery. 
Some  burials  had  previously  been  made  in  a  field  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  below  the  meeting  house,  and  in  1795  a  deed  for 
this  land  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Starr  and  the  selectmen  were 
instructed  “to  build  a  good  Stone  Wall  in  front  of  the  Burying 
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Ground”.  There,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Sturtevant,  “We  deposited 
the  sacred  dust  of  our  dead  in  God’s  Acre,  near  by  the  humble 
temple  where  they  had  worshiped”. 

But  fortunately  not  all  was  hardship,  pestilence,  or 
war;  there  were  brighter  lights  in  the  picture  also.  One  event 
that  followed  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  must  have 
brought  genuine  satisfaction  throughout  the  community.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  town  of  Kent  had,  from  the  beginning,  acted  in 
very  large  measure  as  separate  units.  Now  at  last  the  natural 
division  became  officially  recognized.  In  1786  the  town  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Warren,  a  name  suggested,  it 
is  said,  by  the  Major  because  of  his  admiration  for  General 
Warren  who  had  fallen  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

At  the  first  town  meeting,  over  which  Jedediah  Hubbel 
presided  as  moderator,  officers  were  elected:  Eleazer  Curtiss, 
town  clerk;  Capt.  Joseph  Carter,  Nathaniel  Swift,  and  John 
Brownson,  selectmen;  Benoni  Carter,  treasurer.  Besides  such 
familiar  officers  as  constable,  surveyor  of  highways,  grand 
jurors,  (grand  jourers,  gran  jourers,  grand  juryrs,  grand- 
jours)  sexton,  and  tithingmen,  there  were  others  whose  duties 
sound  strange  today.  The  fence  viewer,  for  example,  inspected 
fences  in  order  to  protect  the  public  from  roving  animals, 
while  the  “kee  keeper”  had  the  power  to  seize  strange  animals 
and  impound  them  until  they  were  redeemed  by  their  owners. 
The  duty  of  the  packer  was  to  instruct  people  in  the  art  of 
preserving  meat  and  other  food  through  the  winter.  The 
leather  sealer,  after  making  sure  that  hides  had  been  properly 
tanned  and  dried,  would  stamp  or  “seal”  the  leather  as  ap¬ 
proved.  The  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  had  correspond¬ 
ing  authority  as  indicated  by  his  title,  while  the  gauger  was 
responsible  for  the  standard  size  of  casks  and  other  containers 
of  liquids. 

Committees  were  also  appointed  at  this  first  town  meeting 
to  “Settle  the  Line  of  Prembleration  between  Warren  and 
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Kent”  and  “to  Settle  all  company  accounts  with  Kent  &  Debts 
that  had  accrued  while  the  Tow  towns  were  one”. 

Other  practical  matters  had  to  be  attended  to,  some  of 
which  had  hitherto  fallen  to  the  over-burdened  Society.  For 
example,  the  preceding*  year  it  had  been  voted  “that  the  So¬ 
ciety  agree  to  have  Six  Boers  in  the  Society  in  Districts  that 
will  accomodate  the  hole  and  the  owners  of  the  Boers  to  Re¬ 
ceive  one  Peck  of  Corn  for  each  Sow  that  is  took  to  Boer  and 
no  other  Boer  Suffered  to  run  at  large  in  the  Society  on  Pen¬ 
alty  of  Castoration”.  Now  it  was  the  town  that  took  such  mat¬ 
ters  into  consideration  and  voted  “that  Sheep  Rams  be  con¬ 
fined  from  the  20th  of  sept,  to  the  10th  of  November  from  run¬ 
ning  at  Large  on  pain  of  the  owners  paying  a  fine  of  Six  Shil¬ 
lings  L.M.  [legal  money]  to  the  Town  Treasurer”.  Also  “to 
give  nine  pence  for  every  Crow  that  is  killed  within  the  limits 
of  the  town”.  Truly,  the  town  fathers  had  many  cares! 

Modern  tax  collectors  may  be  interested  in  the  following : 
“Voted  that  a  Rate  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  on  the  list  of 
1788  be  raised,  payable  in  Wheat,  Rye,  Indian  Corn,  Buck 
Wheat,  Bar  Iron  to  be  delivered  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Ephraim 
Tanner,  Receiver  of  Sd  Rate,  to  be  paid  in  January,  A.  D.  1790, 
at  the  prices  Affixt  to  those  Articles  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Peters, 
Peleg  Sturtevant,  and  Nathaniel  Swift  Ju.  Committee  for  the 
Purpose.  Also  voted,  Ephraim  Tanner  be  Store  Keeper  to 

receive  the  above  Sd  Rate.”  The  tax  rate  varied  in  these  early 
years  from  a  high  of  three  pence  on  the  pound  to  a  low  of 
three  farthings. 

However,  amid  all  the  detail  of  launching  itself  upon  its 
independent  way,  the  town  did  not  neglect  its  weightier  re- 
sponsiblities.  At  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  proposed 
national  constitution  the  freemen,  “After  having  Largely  de¬ 
bated  the  Matter”,  voted  forty  to  nineteen  to  recommend  adop¬ 
tion,  and  Major  Curtiss  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  at 
the  convention  in  Hartford. 

Of  great  importance  was  the  construction  of  roads,  pro¬ 
viding  easier  access  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another. 
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“The  Swamp  Road”,  a  corduroy  road  built  primarily  that 
people  from  the  western  part  of  the  town  might  get  to  church 
more  easily,  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  passing  as  it  did  over 
seemingly  bottomless  marshes.  Local  roads  were  gradually 
built  also  to  connect  Warren  with  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Litchfield,  Washington,  and  Cornwall,  and  with  the  “Great 
North  Road”,  which,  laid  out  in  .1758,  followed  the  old  pioneer 
trail  from  Hartford  to  Albany,  a  road  which,  passing  through 
dense  jungles  and  over  steep,  rocky  hills,  had  been  considered 
the  wonder  of  the  age. 

In  1791  a  postoffice  was  established  in  Litchfield.  Riders 
could  usually  be  depended  upon  to  make  the  journey  from 
New  York  to  Hartford  once  a  week  during  the  summer  and 
once  a  fortnight  in  winter.  Mail  could  then  be  transported 
from  Hartford  to  Litchfield  and  anyone  who  happened  to  be  in 
Litchfield  would  accommodatingly  bring  along  any  letters 
that  were  addressed  to  residents  of  Warren. 

Educational  opportunities,  too,  were  improving,  though 
the  ambitious  boy  or  girl  of  today  has  little  reason  to  be  en¬ 
vious.  Two  additional  schoolhouses  had  been  built,  one  in  the 
“Pond  District”  (1778)  and  the  Brick  Schoolhouse  (1784)  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the 
oldest  schoolhouse  still  standing  in  Connecticut.  The  bricks 
were  laid  by  Sylvester  Finney,  father  of  the  great  evangelist. 
In  1802  ground  was  broken  across  the  road  from  the  present 
firehouse  for  a  two-room  school  to  be  known  as  the  “Center 
School”. 

Firewood  was  furnished  by  the  families  who  had  children 
in  school.  “Some  fathers  brought  fine,  round  loads  of  hickory 
wood,  while  others  brought  only  scanty,  scraggy,  ill-looking 
heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  hemlock.  Indeed,  about 
all  the  bickerings  of  quality  among  the  children  centered  in 
the  quality  of  the  woodpile.”* 


*  Article  on  “The  Schools”,  by  Mrs.  Fred  Ashman,  in  the  booklet,  Con¬ 
necticut  Tercentenary  Celebration  at  Warren,  1935. 
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The  winter  term  of  two  or  three  months  was  taught  by  a 
man  at  the  princely  salary  of  sixteen  dollars  a  month.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  older  children  were  busy  helping  their  parents 
on  the  farm,  the  teacher  was  usually  a  woman,  whose  services 
could  be  obtained  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week.  In  both  cases 
the  teacher  “boarded  around”,  the  length  of  the  sojourn  in  any 
given  home  depending  upon  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
from  that  home.  In  the  summer  of  1806,  however,  the  pattern 
seems  to  have  changed,  as  there  is  record  of  an  agreement 
with  a  certain  Harvey  Platt  “to  teach  them  for  the  term  of 
three  Months  a  good  regular  school  in  reading  Writing  and 
Arithmetic  if  required — beginning  May  12 — and  to  pay  him 
eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  Month”.  Mr.  Platt,  on 
his  side,  promised:  “And  further  I  the  sd  Platt  if  I  am  sick 
Loose  time  anyway  am  to  Make  good  My  three  months  in 
every  Particular”.  (Apparently  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
grammar  were  not  in  the  required  curriculum!) 

And  what  of  the  church  while  these  momentous  events 
were  taking  place  in  the  town  and  the  nation  ?  In  spite  of 
war  and  all  the  hardships  of  the  post-war  period — perhaps  in 
part  because  of  those  very  hardships — the  church  under  Mr. 
Starr’s  leadership  grew  in  numbers  and  strength.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  waves  of  revival  alternated 
with  periods  of  lethargy  and  discouragement.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  ministry,  the  membership  numbered  fifty-two. 
In  1783  there  came  “an  awakening”  in  which  sixteen  were 
added  to  the  roll.  Then  followed  a  period  of  which  Mr.  Starr, 
looking  back  over  the  half-century  of  his  ministry,  said: 
“There  was  a  general  decay  of  religion  among  us  till  it  seemed 
there  was  little  more  than  the  form  of  it  left.”  Then  came  a 
second  revival  in  which  eighty-four  united  with  the  church. 
“It  pleased  God”,  he  wrote,  “in  His  free  and  sovereign  mercy 
to  think  of  us  in  our  low  estate,  and  pour  a  shower  of  Divine 
Grace  upon  us.”  During  his  pastorate  he  received  into  mem¬ 
bership  363  persons,  all  but  57  of  them  on  confession  of  faith. 
He  baptized  70  adults  and  530  minors.  Yet  the  membership  of 
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the  church  at  the  close  of  his  pastorate  was  only  208,  out  of  a 
population  of  about  900  ;  this  apparent  discrepancy  was  due  in 
very  large  measure  to  the  amazing  migration  to  the  North  and 
West  that  followed  the  Revolution — of  which  more  will  be  said 
in  a  later  chapter. 

The  minister,  like  his  parishioners,  had  to  consider  the 
practical  business  of  making  a  living.  Some  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Society  are  revealing,  concerning  both  pastor  and  people. 
For  example:  (Dec.  6,  1779)  “Voted  to  pay  Rev.  Mr.  Starr 
sixty  pounds  old  way  in  Wheat  Indian  Corn  Rye  Oats  Peas 
Pork  Beef  Mutton  Wool  Flax  Iron  or  Labour.  Estimating 
things  in  their  Valuation  according  to  Wheat  at  four  Shillings 
per  Bushel — (By  the  first  of  April  next)  or  Continental  Money 
Equivalent  as  determined  by  a  Committee  chosen  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Meeting.” 

Or  again;  (Dec.  21,  1780)  “Voted  that  Mr.  Starr’s  Sallery 
be  stated  in  silver  Money  or  Paper  equivalent,  also  Voted  to 
choose  a  Committee  to  state  paper  currency  monthley”. 

In  1810  a  motion  to  increase  his  salary  to  $300  was  de¬ 
feated.  Even  under  the  “old  way”  the  minister  might  wait 
a  long  time  for  any  portion  of  his  stipend;  then  one  day  he 
might  look  up  from  the  sermon  he  was  writing  to  see  a  flock 
of  sheep  being  driven  into  his  yard,  or  a  few  bars  of  iron  de¬ 
posited  at  his  door.  Truly,  the  minister  had  his  problems ! 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Starr  had  other  resources.  He  owned 
a  large  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  the  church,  and  he 
was  part  owner,  in  company  with  Abel  Comstock  and  Captain 
Justus  Sackett,  of  a  grist  mill  that  had  been  built  soon  after 
he  came  to  the  town  on  a  stream  across  the  road  from  the 
present  cemetery.  In  1786  he  built  the  house  which  in  later 
years  has  been  occupied  by  the  Swift  family.  He  married  for 
his  first  wife  Sarah  Robbins,  daughter  of  the  minister  in 
Branford  and  sister  of  Rev  .  Ammi  Rehamah  Robbins,  who 
was  ordained  in  Norfolk  in  1761  and  remained  there  until  his 
death  fifty-two  years  later.  Of  nine  children,  five  survived 
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their  father.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1909,  he 
married  Phoebe,  widow  of  John  Stevens. 

Mr.  Starr  made  two  missionary  journeys  into  Vermont 
(1794-1795)  by  appointment  of  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law  from  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  there  they  preached,  performed  marriages  and  baptisms, 
gathered  new  churches,  and  in  general  ministered  to  the  scat¬ 
tered  population  of  that  newly  settled  land.  A  third  journey 
was  made  later  with  the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker  of  Goshen.  On 
one  of  these  trips  he  visited  two  of  his  former  deacons,  Abel 
Comstock  and  Jonathan  Hitchcock,  who  had  joined  the  migra¬ 
tion  into  the  northern  wilderness. 

One  achievement  of  Mr.  Starr’s  pastorate,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  for  which  the  church  from  his  day  to  ours  should  be 
exceedingly  grateful,  was  the  creation  of  a  permanent  fund 
to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  Warren. 
Scarcely  recovered  from  a  great  war,  struggling  to  make  a 
living  on  small  and  often  unproductive  farms,  hampered  by  an 
unstable  currency,  citizens  of  a  country  whose  future  was  by 
no  means  assured — surely  pastor  and  people  were  acting  with 
amazing  vision  and  faith,  far  beyond  the  actual  call  of  duty. 
Yet  there  were  one  hundred  two  subscribers,  with  pledges 
ranging  from  two  pounds  to  forty.  The  total  amount  sub¬ 
scribed  was  £1182,  or  the  equivalent  of  $3,880.  Money  in  any 
form  was  scarce,  and  as  usual  notes  were  payable  in  wheat, 
rye,  Indian  corn,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  or  bar  iron.  If  any  donor 
failed  to  meet  his  pledge,  the  Society  was  bound  to  make  good 
the  loss.  Some  men  even  mortgaged  their  farms  in  order  to 
meet  their  pledged  obligations.  Truly,  this  fund  was  a  noble 
legacy  to  future  generations,  a  legacy  not  only  of  money,  but 
also  of  high  courage,  devotion,  and  faith.  Additional  dona¬ 
tions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  amount 
stands  at  the  present  writing  at  somewhat  more  than  $19,000. 

The  War  of  1812  was  generally  unpopular  throughout 
New  England.  Probably  few  Warren  men  participated  in  the 
actual  fighting,  though  it  is  known  that  Col.  Dan  Carter  led  a 
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company  on  foot  to  New  London  to  help  in  the  defense  of  that 
city.  Col.  Carter  and  Samuel  Gilbert  are  buried  in  the  Warren 
Cemetery.  Indirectly,  however,  the  entire  population  was 
affected  by  the  dislocation  of  agriculture  and  commerce  resul- 
ing  from  the  war.  These  conditions  were  responsible,  in  large 
measure,  for  the  tremendous  migration  of  the  next  few  years, 
a  migration  which  removed  from  the  town  many  of  its  most 
outstanding  citizens,  but  which,  by  the  same  token,  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  rapidly  expanding  West. 

Meanwhile,  the  plain  little  meeting  house  on  the  hill, 
which  had  served  the  community  for  fifty  years,  had  long  out¬ 
lived  its  day.  People  gibed  that  they  had  heard  of  the  Lord’s 
house  but  never  of  his  barn!  A  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  (1814)  to  “Examine  the  old  house  and  report 
whether  it  is  worth  a  repairing”,  reported  unfavorably,  and 
the  people  were  faced  with  the  almost  superhuman  task  of 
erecting  a  new  and  more  adequate  building. 

On  a  Sunday  in  the  year  1818  Mr.  Starr,  now  nearly 
seventy-five,  preached  from  the  text  in  Haggai  1:4:  “Is  it 
time  for  you,  oh  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses  and  this 
house  lie  waste?” 

Loyally  and  vigorously  his  people  took  up  the  challenge. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  the  design,  arrange  for 
construction,  and  solicit  subscriptions.  It  was  decided  to  build 
the  new  meeting  house,  complete  with  steeple  and  bell,  slight¬ 
ly  to  the  west  of  the  old  building.  Many  of  the  early  towns 
are  justly  proud  of  their  beautiful  “greens”,  about  which 
were  grouped  church,  schoolhouse  or  academy,  and  stately 
colonial  homes.  These  greens,  attractive  as  they  are,  were 
probably  originally  laid  out  less  for  civic  beauty  than  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  since  they  served  both  as  common  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  as  training  grounds  for  the  “train-bands”  that 
must  always  be  ready  to  defend  their  homes  and  families.  The 
Warren  church  stands,  not  upon  a  level  green,  but  upon  a  hill¬ 
top,  overlooking  a  wide  expanse  of  country-side — truly  a 
beacon  “set  on  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid”. 
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Many  other  Connecticut  towns  were  finding  themselves  in 
the  same  situation  as  Warren.*  The  old  seventeenth  century 
meeting  houses,  which  had  been  fairly  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  pioneer  days,  were  now  outgrown,  outmoded,  and  in  many 
cases  dilapidated  beyond  repair.  After  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812  there  occurred,  therefore,  a  wave  of  church  building 
which  lasted  about  a  decade.  Delegations  were  sent  from  one 
town  to  another  to  inspect  the  new  edifices,  with  the  result 
that  a  number  of  meeting  houses  were  erected  with  the  same 
general  design  but  each  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  community  and  the  ideas  of  the  local  builder.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  trend  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Norfolk, 
1813,  (the  front  portico  added  later),  Avon  and  Woodbury, 
1818;  Derby,  1820,  East  Canaan,  1821,  Milford,  1823,  Sharon, 
1824,  South  Britain,  1825,  North  Cornwall  and  Cheshire,  1826, 
Litchfield  and  Southington,  1828. 

The  architect  of  the  Norfolk  meeting  house,  David  Hoad- 
ley,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Kelly,  one  of  the  two  men  of  this 
period  who  could  be  considered  professional  church  architects, 
and  he  had  great  influence  in  the  creation  of  better  design  and 
the  promotion  of  more  impressive  church  architecture.  Mr. 
Starr  would  naturally  have  taken  special  interest  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  church,  where  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Robbins,  had  been 
pastor  for  more  than  half  a  century  until  his  death  shortly 
before  the  completion  of  the  new  building.  Mr.  Hoadley  wras 
also  the  architect  of  the  meeting  houses  of  Avon  and  Cheshire. 

The  Warren  committee  engaged  as  builder  James  Jen¬ 
nings  of  Weston,  who  later  built  the  Sharon  church,  which  is 
of  brick.  A  committee  from  Derby  was  evidently  impressed 
by  a  visit  to  Warren,  for  it  issued  instructions  that  window 
frames,  exterior  ornamental  work,  steeple  and  belfry  “shall 


*Much  of  the  following  material  is  taken  from  Early  Connecticut  Meet¬ 
ing  Houses  by  J.  Frederick  Kelly,  noted  church  architect,  under  whose 
direction  the  Restoration  Committee  worked  at  the  beginning  of  its 
career.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Kelly  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  project.  His  book  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  Warren 
church. 
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PLAN  OF  SECOND  MEETING  HOUSE,  1818 
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LIST  OF  PEW  HOLDERS  IN  NEW  MEETING  HOUSE,  1822 


Rev.  Peter  Starr 
Widow  Martha  Carter 
Widow  Lydia  Tanner 
Samuel  Eldred 
Benjamin  Carter 
Benjamin  Sackett 
Chauncey  Denison 
Ethel  Peet 
Widow  Hopkins 
Mary  Carter 
Eben  Strong 
Abel  Fuller 
Amasa  Strong 
Abner  Welch 
James  Beardsley 
Stephen  Strong 
Levi  Shove 
Nathan  Wood 
Seth  Shove 
John  Welch 
Benjamin  Seely e 
Silas  Wedge 
Elias  Merwin 
Abel  Osborn 
Edmund  Saunders 
Joel  Potter 
Samuel  Wedge 
Jonothan  Todd 
Burton  W.  Abbott 
Widow  Strong 
Newton  J.  Morris 
Thomas  Beeman 
Aaron  Mallory 
Josiah  Webb 


Widow  Eyles 
Widow  Morris 
John  Talmadge 
Aaron  Coleman 
Homer  Sackett 
Salmon  Bronson 
Whiting  Rouse 
Arnold  Saunders 
Widow  Hill 
Isaac  Sturtevant 
Rufus  Swift 
Daniel  B.  Smith 
Justus  Sackett 
John  Taylor 
Isaac  Hazen 
Homer  Curtis 
George  Starr 
Salmon  Weston 
Charles  Everett 
Enoch  Hawes 
John  Stone 
Julius  Swift 
Ebenezer  Tanner 
Daniel  Beeman,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Tanner 
Amasa  Strong,  Jr. 
Austin  Fuller 
Enoch  Taylor 
Seymour  Hopkins 
Ashman  Hall 
Sears  Taylor 
Robert  Hoyt 
Jason  Welch 
Andrus  Potter 
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William  Strickland 
Harvey  Mallory 
Joseph  Carter 
Amos  Fowler 
Joseph  Peters 
Nathaniel  Swift 
Asahel  Wedge 
Reuben  Fox 
Widow  Beardsley 
Daniel  Taylor 
Isaac  Hawes 
Dan  Page 
Judah  Eldred 
Adonijah  Carter 
Widow  Baldwin 
Widow  Palmer 
Widow  Bull 
Widow  Webb 
Elias  Taylor 
Josiah  Strong 
Platt  Starr 
Augustine  Curtis 
Lysander  Curtis 
Daniel  Beeman 
Isaac  Bates 
Ira  Stone 
Anna  Willcox 
Jonathan  Reynolds 
Elnathan  L.  Hall 
Aaron  Mallory,  Jr. 
Dan  Carter 
Asahel  Wedge,  Jr. 
Lueina  Curtis 
Swift  Eldred 
Ward  Carter 
Augustus  Coleman 
Elias  Carter 


John  Griffin 
Banajah  Mallory 
Aaron  Sackett 
Adonyram  Carter 
Buell  L.  Bates 
Lucius  P.  Rouse 
Moses  Sackett 
Joseph  Bennett,  Jr. 
Chandler  Taylor 
John  M.  Curtis 
Harmon  Peet 
Sanford  Peck 
Ezra  Shove 
David  Wood 
Heman  Shove 
Alexander  Sackett 
Samuel  Weston 
Abner  Everett 
Joseph  Taylor 
Phineas  Peck 
Widow  Wickwire 
Widow  Wedge 
Buell  Carter 
Milton  Curtis 
Joseph  Bennett 
Keziah  Bliss 
John  Eyles 
Alfred  Brownson 
Lemuel  A.  Bronson 
Samuel  Gilbert 
George  W.  Curtis 
Sherwood  Thomas 
Widow  Lyman 
Elijah  Hayes 
Sherman  Hartwell 
Erastus  Curtis 
Darius  Webb 
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Lucy  Swift 
Polly  Swift 
Amzi  Hazen 
W.  Leonard 
John  Hamlin 
Lorren  Taylor 
Alanson  Morgan 
Cyrus  Shove 


George  Batterson 
Samuel  Swan 
Reuben  Parmalee 
William  Bradley 
Merwin  Buck 
Rachel  Beardsley 
Widow  Taylor 


be  modern  &  conformed  as  near  as  the  house  will  admit  to 
the  style  adopted  in  finishing  the  same  parts  of  a  Meeting 
House  in  the  Town  of  Warren  erected  by  Jennings”.  And  the 
South  Britain  committee  was  instructed  to  build  a  steeple 
“like  Derby  Steeple  except  that  it  is  to  be  inclosed  like  that  in 
Warren  instead  of  standing  on  pillars”. 

Money  was,  as  always,  difficult  to  obtain,  and  it  proved 
necessary  to  secure  a  loan  from  the  Litchfield  bank.  Never¬ 
theless,  no  cheap  material  or  shoddy  workmanship  was  toler¬ 
ated.  White  pine  was  brought  from  Albany  by  ox  teams. 
Hand  wrought  nails  were  used,  driven  into  holes  bored  with 
gimlets.  No  material  was  to  be  wasted,  however,  as  was 
shown  by  the  instruction  that  “The  Old  Timber,  the  Oak 

Boards,  &  the  Old  Nails  from  the  Old  Meeting  house - -  to 

be  used  as  needed  in  building  the  new  one - also  for  sheds 

on  the  green”. 

The  blocks  used  for  the  underpinning,  some  of  them  ten 
feet  in  length,  were  cut  from  local  granite  quarries,  as  were 
the  great  stones  at  the  entrance  and  in  the  “horseblock” — the 
latter  an  indispensable  aid  to  church-goers  as  they  alighted 
from  their  high  wagons. 

Even  those  of  us  who  are  not  students  of  architecture 
can  have  some  appreciation  of  the  handsome  front,  with  its 
four  reeded  pilasters,  beautifully  proportioned;  the  great  five- 
paneled  doors,  with  their  enormous  handwrought  iron  hinges 
and  massive  key;  the  semi-circular  fanlight  over  each  door, 
filled  with  leaded  glass,  and  the  triple-arched  window  above, 
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which  is  of  unique  design.  The  ten  windows  on  each  side  con¬ 
tain  twenty  panes  of  glass  in  each  sash,  or,  by  a  bit  of  simple 
arithmetic,  eight  hundred  seven-by-nine  panes,  some  of  the 
original  glass  still  remaining. 

The  steeple,  though  unfortunately  not  restored  to  its 
original  proportions  after  the  disastrous  lightning  stroke  of 
1891,  is  still  imposing.  It  consists  of  four  sections.  The  square 
tower  at  the  base  has  a  simulated  window  on  the  north  and 
another  on  the  south  side,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  simple  but 
effective  balustrade.  The  clock  face  on  the  east  side  was 
added  when  the  steeple  was  rebuilt,  its  hands  set  at  2 :20,  the 
hour  of  the  destructive  bolt.  Above  the  square  tower  is  the 
open  belfry,  octagonal  in  form,  with  gracefully  carved  col¬ 
umns,  and  circled  also  by  a  balustrade.  Still  higher  is  another 
octagonal  tower,  of  smaller  diameter,  now  lacking  its  original 
balustrade;  and  from  this  rises  the  tall,  shingled  spire. 

The  bell  was  hung  in  1819,  but  it  apparently  cracked  and 
was  recast  or  replaced  by  a  new  one  four  years  later.  In  1876 
it  was  again  recast. 

The  weathervane,  which  unfortunately  was  so  severely 
damaged  by  lightning  that  it  could  not  be  reset  but  which  is 
still  preserved,  was  selected  for  detailed  description  in  an 
article  entitled  “Three  Early  Connecticut  Weathervanes”*. 
Made  of  hand-forged  iron  and  sheet  copper,  it  was  mounted  on 
a  tapering  iron  shaft.  “The  copper  sheets  are  ornamented 
with  rows  of  pierced  holes  and  raised  ribs  formed  in  the  metal. 
On  the  pointing  side  of  the  shaft,  two  crossed  straps  of  iron 
terminate  in  leaf-like  forms  of  sheet  copper  ....  very  likely  it 
[the  tip]  was  made  of  copper,  and  then  poured  full  of  molten 
lead,  the  weight  of  which  helped  to  counter-balance  that  of 
the  opposite  end  ...  Its  suavity  of  line,  beauty  of  proportion 
and  form  contrast  markedly  with  the  two  earlier  examples  al- 


*01d  Time  New  England.  Bulletin  of  The  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  N.  E.  Antiquities,  April,  1941,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  4,  Serial  No.  104. 
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ready  discussed  [North  Guilford  and  Stonington]  and  show 
the  advancement  in  design  that  had  been  achieved  over  the 
more  primitive  though  none  the  less  interesting  work  of  ear¬ 
lier  craftsmen/’ 

Such  details  of  architecture  and  craftsmanship,  selected 
as  worthy  of  note  by  writers  of  authority  in  their  respective 
fields,  are  convincing  proof  of  the  care  and  skill  which  went 
into  the  erection  of  the  Warren  meeting  house. 

All  the  town  turned  out  for  the  “raising”  in  the  spring  of 
1819,  a  task  which  took  three  days.  The  men  worked  on  the 
building,  while  the  women  prepared  the  dinners,  which  were 
doubtless  noteworthy  exhibitions  of  the  culinary  art.  At  least 
a  barrel  of  rum  was  consumed.  The  building  was  completed 
in  1820  and  dedicated  on  June  first  of  that  year.  Immeasur¬ 
able  is  the  debt  that  we  owe  to  those  who  dreamed  and  labored 
that  this  stately  meeting  house  might  become  a  reality.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  it  has  stood,  mute  witness 
to  the  skill  and  integrity  of  its  builders  and  to  the  fidelity  and 
devotion  of  those  who  worked  and  sacrificed  for  its  completion. 

Within,  one  is  impressed  by  the  tall,  massive  pillars  that 
rise  unbroken  from  the  floor  to  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  by  the 
gallery  fronts  with  their  finely  proportioned  panels  between 
the  pillars  and  the  delicately  carved  borders  of  dentils  and 
graceful  festoons.  At  the  western  end  is  the  impressive  Pal- 
ladian  window.  Underneath  stands  the  spacious  semi-circular 
pulpit  of  exquisitely  grained  butternut  wood,  supported  by 
four  fluted  columns  and  entered  by  a  gracefully  curving  stair¬ 
way  on  each  side.  The  design  in  the  balcony  carving  is  deftly 
repeated  in  the  carving  on  the  pulpit  and  the  frame  of  the 
Palladian  window. 

The  interior  carving  was  done  by  Frederick  Starr,  grand¬ 
nephew  of  the  reverend  Peter.  “He  done  the  work  of  finishing 
off  the  interior  of  the  church,  including  the  High  Pulpit  &  all 
the  molding  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  fine  appearance 
of  the  building”  —  a  mild  tribute  indeed  to  the  taste  and  skill 
of  the  young  craftsman ! 
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Well  might  Frederick  have  been  interested,  for  he  had 
grown  up  in  a  family  that  had  strong  ties  with  the  church. 
His  father,  Platt,  who  for  thirty  years  was  keeper  of  the 
‘‘tavern”  which  stood  across  the  road  from  the  parsonage — 
now  a  convalescent  home  known  as  “Tranquil  House” — had 
been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  and  had  been  brought 
up  by  his  uncle  Peter  and,  in  his  own  words,  “had  sat  under 
his  preaching  for  fifty  years”.  Frederick’s  mother  was  Lucinda 
Finney,  whose  ancestors  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
early  days  of  the  church.  Frederick  would  have  been  untrue 
to  his  heritage  had  he  not  given  of  his  best  when  his  own  op¬ 
portunity  came.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  church  he 
moved  to  Rochester,  New  York,  and  he  and  his  sons  after  him 
nobly  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  the  Starr  family. 

One  small  item  of  equipment  was  reserved  for  the  ladies. 
When  in  the  remodeling  that  occurred  a  generation  later  the 
pulpit  was  removed,  inside  the  pulpit  cushion  was  found  a 
paper  with  the  following  inscription :  “In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1820,  under  the  Presidency  of  Monroe  and  the  Governorship 
of  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  was  the  first  toleration  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  48th  year  of  the  ministry  of  Peter  Starr, 
was  built  a  new  church  in  Warren  and  this  cushion  made  and 
placed  in  it  on  the  first  day  of  June,  the  day  of  dedication. 
When  this  cushion  shall  have  turned  to  rags,  then  shall  this 
paper  be  discovered,  which  is  designed  to  excite  in  the  hearts 
of  the  grandchildren  and  greatgrandchildren  of  those  who,  to 
their  laud  be  it  spoken,  unitedly  subscribed  $30,  and  purchased 
therewith  this  cushion  and  branches  for  the  pulpit.  Then  too 
will  it  be  known  that  this  cushion  was  made  by  the  hands  of 
three  young  virgins,  whose  names  will  be  had  in  tender  re¬ 
membrance:  P.  and  F.  Talmage,  and  S.  Saunders.” 

Even  the  new  building  contained  no  provision  for  heat¬ 
ing.  Though  some  radical  parishioners  argued  for  greater 
comfort,  the  idea  still  persisted  that  personal  comfort  was 
somehow  inconsistent  with  worship  in  the  House  of  God.  It 
was  not  until  1833  that  the  “Stove-Party”  triumphed  over  the 
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“Anti-Stove  Party”  and  two  large  stoves  were  installed  in  the 
rear,  with  long  pipes  under  the  galleries,  reaching  the  length 
of  the  building.  Some  of  the  women  are  said  to  have  provided 
themselves  with  fans  as  protection  against  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  apochryphal  is  the  tale  of  the  good  lady  who 
was  carried  from  the  church,  overcome  by  the  heat,  and  was 
somewhat  chagrined  to  discover  afterwards  that  there  had 
been  no  fire  in  the  stoves  that  day ;  but,  apocryphal  or  not,  the 
story  has  its  significance. 

On  March  8,  1822,  Mr.  Starr  celebrated  the  completion  of 
half  a  century  of  service  in  the  Warren  church.  It  must  have 
been  with  deep  emotion  that  he  walked  slowly  down  the  aisle, 
mounted  the  curving  stairs,  entered  the  pulpit,  and  closed  the 
little  gate,  a  man  of  seventy-eight  who  had  devoted  his  entire 
ministry  to  his  people.  There  was  gratitude  in  his  heart  for 
many  things,  but  there  was  sadness  also.  Of  the  fifty-two 
church  members  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  not  one  re¬ 
mained,  and  of  those  who  had  been  heads  of  families  in  the 
town,  only  five  were  left.  “I  have  lived”,  he  said  “to  bury  all 
my  first  church  and  most  of  my  congregation.” 

In  solemn  tones  he  announced  his  text:  “Give  ear,  0  my 
people,  to  the  law ;  incline  your  ears  to  the  words  of  my  mouth 

- Which  we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers  have 

told  us.  We  will  not  hide  them  from  our  children,  showing  to 
the  generations  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord  and  His 
strength  and  His  wonderful  works  that  He  hath  done.”  It 
was  an  earnest  admonition  to  his  people  to  recognize  the  Hand 
that  had  led  them  in  the  past  and  to  implant  in  their  descen¬ 
dants  the  faith  that  had  kept  them  steadfast  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Starr  continued  as  pastor  for  seven  years  longer, 
preaching  occasionally,  but  relinquishing  the  larger  part  of 
his  duties  to  the  young  man  who  was  his  assistant  and  was  to 
become  his  successor.  He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  and  is  buried  in  the  Warren  cemetery,  his  grave  marked 
by  a  large  “table”  stone. 
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A  later  minister,  Mr.  Lobdell,  wrote  of  him:  “The  oldest 
men  had  grown  up  under  his  moulding  influence  and  he  was  re¬ 
garded  with  almost  filial  love  by  all  the  people.  He  had  ad¬ 
ministered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  nearly  all;  he  had 
united  in  marriage  the  numerous  parents;  had  ministered  at 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  performed  the  last  sad  rites  of 
burial  for  some  from  almost  every  household.  Hence  the  bond 
of  affection  was  strong.  He  had  linked  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  when  he  died,  the  people  mourned  ” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  Decade  of  Development 


Rev.  Hart  Talcott,  1825  -  1836 

NEARLY  seventy  years  had  passed  since  the  gathering 
of  the  church  on  the  hilltop,  a  period  spanned  by  the 
ministry  of  two  pastors.  Well  might  the  congregation 
take  pride  in  their  accomplishments,  especially  in  their  beau¬ 
tiful  new  meeting  house;  well  might  they  look  forward,  with 
the  coming  of  a  younger  minister,  to  a  period  of  prosperity 
and  growth.  And,  though  the  years  ahead  were  not  without 
their  problems  and  difficulties,  such  an  encouraging  outlook 
was,  in  large  measure,  justified. 

At  the  close  of  his  half-century  sermon  Mr.  Starr  had 
given  his  parishioners  some  practical  advice,  based  obviously 
on  his  own  experience.  “You  may  safely  hope  and  calculate  to 
obtain  a  better  minister  than  your  old  one”,  he  said  with  be¬ 
coming  modesty,  “but  you  must  not  expect  to  obtain  so  cheap 
a  one.”  And  he  continued:  “Be  not  so  anxious  to  obtain  a 
cheap  one  as  a  good  one;  one  who  has  a  good  head  and  a  good 
heart — one  who  is  not  a  novice — and  when  such  a  minister  is 
obtained,  be  not  slack  to  support  him ;  and  while  he  communi¬ 
cates  to  you  spiritual  things,  withhold  not  from  him  your 
temporal  things;  lest,  while  you  starve  your  Minister,  you 
starve  your  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  your  children.”  He 
urged  the  church  also  to  make  every  effort  to  increase  the 
permanent  fund,  which  he  had  striven  so  hard  to  establish  and 
which  he  hoped  would  be  the  guarantee  of  security  for  the 
future. 
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Two  years  after  the  preaching  of  this  sermon  and  four 

years  before  Mr.  Starr’s  death,  the  Rev.  Hart  Talcott  was 

% 

called  “to  be  a  colleague  with  the  aged  pastor  of  the  church”. 
Mr.  Talcott  was  a  native  of  Vernon,  Connecticut,  (born  1787) 
and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  1812.  He  came  to 
Warren  from  Clinton,  preaching  for  the  first  time  as  a  candi¬ 
date  on  December  9,  1824,  “the  day  of  public  Thanksgiving”. 
A  widower  with  two  children,  he  married  for  his  second  wife 
Clarinda  Warner,  granddaughter  of  Governor  Griswold,  and 
they  had  four  children,  all  born  in  Warren. 

The  installation  must  have  been  a  memorable  occasion, 
with  Mr.  Starr  giving  the  charge  to  the  new  pastor  and  six 
other  ministers  participating  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Starr’s  parting  advice  had  not  gone  unheeded,  for  the 
church  had  chosen  a  man  of  ability  at  the  fairly  respectable 
salary  for  those  days  of  $500.  A  later  minister  wrote  of  Mr. 
Talcott,  “He  was  a  man  of  sound  learning  and  earnest  faith. 
His  preaching  was  pungent  and  powerful”.  Though  not  of 
robust  health,  and  suffering  from  lameness,  the  result  of  a 
“fever  sore”,  he  gained  a  reputation  for  ambition  and  energy. 
During  his  ministry  one  hundred  twenty-two  persons  were 
added  to  the  church,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  two  hundred 
twelve,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  Mr.  Talcott’s  ministry 
was  his  leadership  in  the  temperance  movement.  This  was  a 
period  in  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  was  an  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  a  growing 
determination  to  do  something  about  the  problem.  In  earlier 
days  the  use  of  liquor  in  moderation  had  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  In  Mr.  Starr’s  account  book  we  find,  along  with  such 
items  as  “for  dressing  my  wig  four  pence”  such  other  items 
as,  “one  quart  of  rum  8d”  or  “lOd”  or  even  “Is  2d”;  and,  as 
he  traveled  about  on  horseback,  “for  oats  and  flip  5d”.  The 
house  which  he  built  contained  a  cupboard  for  the  keeping  of 
liquors,  which  he  doubtless  dispensed  to  his  guests  with  gen¬ 
erous  hospitality.  Liquor  was  served  at  every  entertainment 
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and  no  ordination  was  complete  without  it.  Indeed,  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  of  Litchfield  had  been  so  incensed  by  the  drinking  and 
unseemly  behavior  at  one  ordination  that  he  had  vowed  never 
to  attend  another.  The  series  of  sermons  that  he  preached 
on  temperance  did  much  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  Dr.  Beecher  was  no  stranger  to  the  Warren  pulpit. 

Everywhere  the  prevalence  of  drink  and  the  evils  of  in¬ 
toxication  were  all  too  evident,  and  thinking  men  began  seri¬ 
ously  to  consider  their  own  responsibility.  “It’s  a  marcy”, 
one  father  said  gravely,  “that  all  my  sons  didn’t  grow  up  to  be 
drunkards.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  of  “personal  liber¬ 
ty”  and  “individual  rights”,  not  unknown  in  our  own  day,  was 
loudly  asserted.  Excitement  rose  high.  Mr.  Talcott  threw 
himself  with  all  his  energy  into  the  cause,  and  his  older  col¬ 
league,  though  in  retirement,  couldn’t  keep  silent.  None  of 
his  hearers  ever  forgot  the  day  when  Mr.  Starr  once  again, 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  mounted  the  high  pulpit  stairs  and 
hurled  out  the  ringing  challenge,  “Who  is  on  the  Lord’s  side?” 
It  was  the  old  pastor’s  last  effort.  That  afternoon  he  was 
taken  violently  ill  and  within  a  few  weeks  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five. 

Across  the  road  from  the  church  stood  the  home  of  Deacon 
Joseph  Tanner,  a  man  greatly  beloved  and  honored  in  the 
community.  Deacon  Tanner  kept  a  tavern  and,  like  all  other 
tavern  keepers,  he  had  always  served  liquor  to  his  guests;  but 
now  his  conscience  was  aroused,  and,  being  a  man  who  did  not 
trifle  with  his  conscience,  he  announced  that  liquor  would  no 
longer  be  served  in  his  tavern.  This  announcement,  though 
greeted  with  approval  by  the  sober-minded  citizens  of  the 
town,  was  met  with  a  storm  of  protest  and  derision  from 
others,  the  slogan  of  “personal  liberty”  being  applied,  as  usual, 
only  in  one  direction.  In  a  childish  display  of  malicious  mis¬ 
chief  the  rowdies  tore  down  his  sign,  declaring  that  no  man 
who  refused  to  sell  liquor  should  keep  a  tavern.  One  night 
they  hoisted  his  wagon  into  a  tree.  Near  the  house  was  an 
orchard  of  thrifty  young  apple  trees.  The  writer  of  this 
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sketch  remembers,  as  a  little  girl,  riding  wih  her  father  past 
the  site  of  the  old  tavern  and  listening  entranced  as  he  pointed 
his  whip  toward  a  few  gnarled  old  trees  that  still  remained 
and  told  how  in  the  night  a  band  of  hoodlums  had  entered  the 
orchard  and  girdled  every  tree.  She  remembers  the  very 
sound  of  his  voice  as  he  said,  almost  reverently,  “It  was  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  sap  was  running  freely,  and  not  a  tree 
died  ”  Again,  the  ruffians  sought  to  hamstring  a  valuable 
young  horse  that  had  been  turned  out  to  pasture;  but  what 
was  their  chagrin  the  next  morning  to  discover  that  the  horse 
they  had  ruined  belonged  to  a  member  of  their  own  gang! 

The  fight  thus  begun  was  a  long,  bitter  fight.  There  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  a  Warren  attic  a  book  which  con¬ 
tains  the  minutes  of  “The  Warren  Temperance  Society”,  later 
renamed  “The  Warren  Christian  Temperance  Union”.  When 
the  society  was  first  organized  is  unknown,  but  it  was  “reor¬ 
ganized”  in  1842  and  met  regularly  at  least  until  1879,  the 
date  of  the  last  entry. 

At  first  the  members  appear  to  have  been  entirely  men, 
at  least  all  of  the  officers  were  men  until  the  year  1878  when, 
among  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  names  of  five  women  appear.  That  year  the  society  had 
one  hundred  eighty-eight  members,  one  hundred  fourteen  men 
and  seventy-four  women.  Their  activities  included  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  temperance  literature  and  the  arranging  of  open 
meetings  addressed  by  popular  speakers.  In  particular  they 
were  determined  that  “the  vile  business  of  rumselling  should 
be  stopped  in  this  town”,  and  to  this  end  they  voted  “to  take 
all  such  measures  moral  or  legal  as  may  be  necessary  to  put  an 
absolute  stop  to  that  wicked  traffic.” 

The  condition  of  membership  was  the  signing  of  the 
pledge:  “We  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed  do  hereby 
agree  that  we  will  not  use  as  a  beverage  traffic  in  nor  furnish 
to  our  friends  or  persons  in  our  employ  except  as  a  medicine 
any  Intoxicating  Drinks”.  Oh,  as  rewritten,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative:  “With  malice  to¬ 
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ward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  I  the  undersigned  do  pledge 
my  word  of  honor,  God  helping  me,  to  abstain  from  all  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  as  a  beverage,  and  that  I  will,  by  all  hon¬ 
orable  means  encourage  others  to  abstain.” 

The  scribe  evidently  had  a  sly  sense  of  humor  when  he 
wrote  on  one  occasion :  “Meeting  called  to  order  by  Rev.  W.  S. 
Colton,  the  president  being  absent  on  his  wedding  tour.  Meet¬ 
ing  very  interesting,  the  minister  having  made  a  barrel  of 
cider  a  few  weeks  ago  either  the  effects  of  that  or  the  great 
solicitude  he  feels  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  members  of 
the  temperance  society  caused  him  to  speak  with  great  feeling 
in  favor  of  temperance”.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  minister’s 
cider  was  doubtless  designed  for  vinegar. 

Another  vital  problem  was,  as  Mr.  Starr  had  clearly  fore¬ 
seen,  the  matter  of  church  support.  In  early  days  church  and 
state  had  been  virtually  one,  and  a  church  tax  was  levied  on 
all  citizens.  As  long  as  the  Congregational  churches  were  the 
only  churches,  few  had  questioned  this  policy;  but  as  other 
denominations  gained  strength,  opposition  naturally  increased. 
An  important  step  toward  religious  freedom  was  taken  when 
the  General  Court  decreed  that  an  individual  might  designate 
his  tax  for  some  church  other  than  Congregational,  and  in 
1818  the  tax  was  repealed  altogether,  thus  ending  forever  in 
Connecticut  the  control  of  the  church  by  the  state.  This 
action  was  not  taken,  however,  without  bitter  opposition : 
such  stalwart  defenders  of  the  faith  as  Timothy  Dwight  of 
Yale  and  Lyman  Beecher  predicted  dire  consequences,  Dr. 
Beecher,  for  example,  asserting  that  the  withdrawal  of  state 
support  “would  open  the  floodgate  of  ruin  on  the  state.” 

Taxes  continued,  however,  to  be  levied  by  the  Society 
upon  its  own  members.  One  year  a  tax  of  three  cents  on  every 
dollar  of  assessment  was  declared;  another  year  it  was  six 
cents,  and  still  another  year,  eight  cents.  Unless  a  rebate  was 
made  in  individual  cases,  collection  was  vigorously  pressed. 

Another  source  of  income  was  pew  rent.  The  old  custom 
of  “seating  the  meeting  house”  had  been  abolished  and  pews 
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were  now  sold  at  annual  auction,  the  price  of  the  pew  being 
deducted  from  the  owner’s  assessed  tax.  The  highest  bidders 
had  first  choice  of  pews.  It  is  recorded  in  one  year  (1825) 
that  bids  ranged  from  one  dollar  to  twenty,  the  total  amount¬ 
ing  to  $360.  A  free  pew  was  always  reserved  for  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  family,  and  certain  seats  were  set  aside  for  the  “poor”. 
The  system  of  pew  rent  continued  in  this  church  as  in  others 
well  into  the  twentieth  century. 

Other  provision  was  made  for  “the  poor”,  a  group  whose 
welfare  Mr.  Talcott  had  very  sincerely  at  heart.  The  deacons 
were  instructed  “to  assist  them  when  needful  from  the  funds 
of  the  church ;  to  furnish  them,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  the 
religious  publications  of  the  day;  in  short  to  do  what  could 
consistently  be  done  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  gospel  ordinances  and  to  promote  their  piety  and  use¬ 
fulness.” 

Correct  moral  behavior  has,  of  course,  always  been  the 
concern  of  the  church,  but  the  methods  by  which  this  respon¬ 
sibility  has  been  carried  out  have  changed  with  the  years. 
The  minutes  of  the  Society  for  the  decade  1825-1835  record  a 
number  of  charges  against  individual  members  for  such 
offences  as  undue  use  of  “ardent  spirits”,  “unbecoming  con¬ 
duct”,  “labouring  on  the  Sabbath”,  “forfeiting  his  engage¬ 
ment”  (namely,  being  false  to  his  covenant),  or  being  absent 
“without  reasonable  excuse  from  public  worship  and  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper”. 

In  all  such  cases  certain  members  of  the  Society,  usually 
the  deacons,  were  appointed  to  approach  the  offending  persons 
and  “labor  with  them”.  If  the  individual  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  signed  a  written  confession  and  asked  forgiveness,  such 
confession  being  publicly  read  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was  “Re¬ 
stored  to  Christian  charity” ;  if  he  refused,  he  was  considered 
“a  contumacious  brother”  and  excommunication  was  the  final 
penalty,  the  sentence  reading,  “that  our  watch  and  fellowship 
be  and  hereby  are  withdrawn  from  him.” 
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At  one  meeting  the  Society  was  called  upon  to  consider 
the  conduct  of  a  certain  young  lady.  “Do  the  church  think  it 
compatible  with  the  Christian  profession  to  attend  balls? 
Will  they  tolerate  its  practice  in  respect  to  members?”  To 
these  questions  each  brother  responded  with  an  emphatic 
“No!”  (Needless  to  say,  the  “sisters”  were  not  officially  con¬ 
sulted.)  Upon  being  informed  of  the  action,  the  young  lady 
humbly  confessed  her  guilt,  stating  that  she  had  been  visiting 
friends  in  the  adjoining  town  of  New  Preston,  had  gone  with 
them  to  the  place  where  the  ball  was  being  held,  and,  while  the 
other  guests  were  at  supper,  had  danced  two  or  three  times, 
not  realizing  that  she  wras  thereby  violating  her  church  cove¬ 
nant.  Her  apology  was  accepted. 

Sometimes  the  Society  was  able  to  settle  in  true  Biblical 
fashion  a  dispute  that  might  otherwise  have  resulted  in  bitter 
litigation.  One  brother  committed  a  trespass  “by  hoisting 
the  gates  of  the  reserve  mill  dam,  so  called,  and  thereby 
wasting  its  waters”.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  labor 
with  both  parties,  stressing  the  folly  of  appealing  to  the  law, 
and  the  matter  was  apparently  amicably  settled. 

One  confession  records  an  experience  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  past  generations:  “I  acknowledge  that  I  have  not 
walked  agreeably  to  my  Christian  profession;  particularly  in 
that  I  have,  without  reasonable  excuse,  absented  myself  from 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  also  by  rude  conduct  and 
vain  conversation  and  by  an  unguarded  intimacy  with  a  per¬ 
son  whose  character  has  proved  bad,  and  thereby  given  ground 
to  my  brethren  to  fear  that  I  was  accessory  to  his  crime — all 
which  I  sincerely  regret  and  ask  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  of 
my  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  church.” 

Such  a  public  acknowledgment  was  indeed,  humiliating, 
but  it  may  have  meant  much  in  the  life  of  that  young  man 
thus  clearly  to  have  recognized  his  error  before  it  was  too  late. 
Undoubtedly  such  public  rebukes  resulted  in  the  wounding  of 
many  a  sensitive  spirit;  sometimes  they  must  have  kindled 
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bitter  resentments.  Conceivably,  they  might  have  developed 
a  self-righteous  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  the 
official  judges.  Certainly,  infinite  patience,  tact,  and  humility 
of  spirit  were  indispensable  qualifications  for  the  men  who 
thus  became  the  keepers  of  their  brothers’  consciences.  But 
at  least  it  was  made  unmistakably  clear  that  the  obligations 
of  church  membership  were  not  to  be  carelessly  assumed  or 
its  privileges  lightly  regarded. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Methodist  movement  was  gaining  headway  in  Litchfield 
County.  In  the  late  eighteenth  century  Jesse  Lee,  Bishop 
Asbury,  and  other  less  well  known  circuit  riders  had  visited 
Cornwall  and  a  church  was  established  there,  the  influence  of 
which,  quite  naturally,  reached  over  the  line  into  Warren.  One 
of  the  first  to  leave  the  Congregational  church  and  join  the 
Methodists  was  “Squire”  Carter,  he  of  the  stentorian  voice 
who,  it  is  said,  would  stand  on  the  “flat  rock”,  the  rock  on 
which  the  farmers  of  early  days  had  threshed  their  grain, 
and  summon  his  son  Ward,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  away, 
to  return  the  plow  or  harrow  that  he  had  borrowed. 

It  was  probably  to  this  group  that  Mr.  Starr  referred 
when,  after  the  close  of  his  active  ministry,  he  submitted  to 
the  Society  the  following  query :  “Is  it  in  the  opinion  of  the 
brethren  proper  for  the  members  of  the  church  to  leave  their 
own  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  and  attend  a  meeting  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  denomination,  it  being  equally  convenient  to  attend  at 
home?”  Decision:  “The  church  expressed  it  to  be  improper, 
four  members  waving  the  expression  of  an  opinion”. 

Later  the  church  evidently  attempted  to  show  brotherly 
tolerance,  for  it  was  voted  (two  years  after  Mr.  Starr’s  death) 
that  “the  Methodist  society  in  the  town  be  permitted  to  hold 
a  two  days  meeting  in  our  meeting  house”.  Four  years  later 
a  woman  was  publicly  censured  because  she  “has  left  this 
church  in  a  disorderly  manner  and  united  with  the  Methodist 
church”,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  details  of  her 
action.  A  Methodist  meeting  house  was  built  across  the  road 
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from  the  Congregational  church,  and  a  fund  was  created,  the 
initial  gift  having  been  made  by  Salmon  Brownson,  formerly 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Congregational  church.  In  later 
years  as  attendance  dwindled,  visiting  ministers,  paid  from 
this  fund,  occasionally  preached  in  the  Congregational  meeting 
house,  and  eventually  the  fund  was  divided  between  the 
Methodist  conference  and  the  town,  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
town  being  appropriated  to  the  care  of  the  cemetery.  The 
building  was  later  used  as  a  Grange  hall,  and  it  now  serves  as 
headquarters  for  the  Volunteer  Fire  Company. 

An  attempt  was  evidently  made  to  establish  a  Baptist 
church  also,  but  of  this  there  is  little  record.  In  1778  Truman 
Beeman  was  elected  in  town  meeting  tithingman  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Society.  Tradition  has  it  that  meetings  were  held  some¬ 
where  in  College  Farms,  and  a  spot  in  the  brook  known  as 
“Baptist  Hole”  bears  testimony  to  the  outdoor  immersions  of 
early  days.  Also,  in  the  minutes  no  less  than  fifteen  names 
appear  of  persons  who  left  the  Society  in  order  to  join  the 
Baptists,  and  a  note  in  the  diary  of  Dr.  James  Robbins,  dated 
1805,  reads:  “Mr.  Jones,  a  Baptist  minister,  has  come  to  live 
in  Warren”.  But  the  movement  seems  not  to  have  had  lasting 
vitality. 

Masonry  came  to  Warren  with  the  organization  in  1795 
of  Meridian  Sun  Lodge  No.  32,  with  fifteen  charter  members. 
Both  Mr.  Starr  and  Mr.  Talcott  were  members.  Generous 
sums  were  appropriated  for  a  library,  the  books  being  divided 
among  the  members  when  the  lodge  was  disbanded  in  1829. 
The  influence  of  the  temperance  movement  is  seen  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1825:  “Resolved  that  no  Spiritous  Liquors  be  allowed 
in  the  Lodge  at  any  time.  Days  of  some  festival  alone  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  that  the  Brethren  be  recommended  not  to  pur¬ 
chase  liquor  at  the  bar  any  other  days  but  those  mentioned.” 
The  last  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Talcott. 

The  people  were  proud  of  their  bell,  which  rang  at  twelve 
o’clock  each  day  and  also  sounded  the  nine  o’clock  curfew.  On 
Sunday  morning  it  rang  out  its  invitation  to  worship — though 
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not  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  as  indicated  by  the  following 
minute  (1833)  :  “Voted:  that  the  care  of  the  bell  be  left  with 
the  Society  Committee,  and  that  the  Society  Committee  may 
have  the  discretionary  power  to  allow  any  proper  person  to 
ring  sd  bell  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  any  company  of  in¬ 
dividuals. All  honor  to  the  men  and  boys  who,  through  the 
years,  have  faithfully  rung  that  bell ! 

Mr.  Talcott  may  well  have  taken  satisfaction  in  the  not¬ 
able  improvement  in  music  that  came  about  during  his  minis¬ 
try.  That  there  had  long  been  agitation  for  the  adoption  of 
“the  new  way”  is  shown  in  a  negative  manner  by  the  decision 
in  1783,  after  what  may  well  have  been  a  heated  argument, 
“that  they  sing  in  the  Congregation  as  they  have  done  in  past 
years.”  According  to  “the  old  way”  the  leader,  perhaps  a 
deacon  with  a  resounding  voice,  “lined  out”  the  hymn,  reading 
two  or  three  lines  from  the  one  and  only  hymnbook  and  “gave 
the  pitch”  with  his  tuning  fork.  The  congregation  picked  up 
the  cue,  each  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  time  and  tune  and 
with  perfect  freedom  to  include  any  individual  flourishes, 
“little  slidings  and  Purrings,  raisings  and  lowerings”.  Then 
more  words  were  lined  out,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  hymn. 
There  were  those  who  opposed  any  departure  from  tradition 
as  depriving  the  singers  of  their  individual  liberty,  or  as  in¬ 
clining  too  much  toward  ritual  or  “popery”;  but  eventually 
the  new  way  prevailed,  and  in  1825  a  singing  master  was 
hired,  by  subscription,  “for  the  purpose  of  improving  sacred 
music  in  the  Society.” 

This  innovation  did  more  than  improve  the  quality  of  the 
church  music;  it  also  provided  an  important  addition  to  the 
social  life  of  the  community.  From  one  who  was  young  during 
this  period  we  have  the  following  reminiscences:*  “The  teach¬ 
er  of  the  singing  school  would  come  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  for  a  certain  sum,  and  each  family  would  give  according 


*Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Sackett  Huth,  quoted  by  Miss  Agnes 
Strong  in  an  article  entitled  “Social  Life  of  a  Generation  Ago,”  read  on 
Old  Home  Day,  September  2,  1911. 
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to  the  number  who  attended.  It  was  usually  held  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  Town  Hall.  There  would  be  snow  and  good  sleigh¬ 
ing  most  of  the  winter;  so  the  young  men  would  get  out  their 

s 

big,  two-horse  sleighs,  with  bells,  and  call  at  the  different 
houses  along  the  road  to  pick  up  a  load  of  young  folks.  The 
room  would  be  filled. 

“At  the  opening  of  the  singing  school  the  teacher  would 
get  out  the  tuning  fork  and  try  the  voices.  All  who  could  ‘raise 
and  fair  the  eight  notes  had  seats  reserved  for  them,  and  the 
best  singers  were  seated  in  front.  Then  he  would  give  the 
pitch  with  his  tuning  fork,  or  more  often  a  pitch  pipe,  and  say, 
‘All  please  sound’ ;  whereupon  each  would  take  the  pitch  from 
the  key  note.  In  the  spring  a  grand  concert  was  always  held 
in  the  church,  and  it  was  considered  a  great  honor  to  be  chosen 
as  soloist.” 

In  early  days  any  kind  of  instrument  would  have  been 
considered  not  only  extravagant  but  also  sacrilegious,  but 
matters  had  now  progressed  so  far  that  in  1837  a  base  viol 
was  purchased  and  played  by  a  boy  named  Martin  Strong.  Let 
his  granddaughter  tell  the  story:*  “As  a  boy  he  was  so  much 
more  fond  of  music  than  of  farming  that  he  earned  the  name 
of  ‘Eben’s  Gentleman’.  One  night,  with  his  mother’s  conniv¬ 
ance,  he  slipped  out,  drove  to  Cornwall  Plains,  and  borrowed  a 
bass  viol.  It  proved  to  be  lacking  a  string  or  two,  but  his 
mother  supplied  the  deficiency  with  strings  of  silk ;  and  upon 
this  instrument,  in  spite  of  his  father’s  displeasure,  he  learned 
to  play  so  well  that  at  seventeen  he  was  entrusted  with  a  bass 
viol  which  belonged  to  the  choir  and  with  which  he  led  the 
singing  for  over  fifty  years.  The  old  bass  viol  is  still  a  valued 
possession  of  the  church.  In  1872  an  organ  was  purchased 
for  about  $1300.  Severely  damaged  by  the  lightning  stroke  in 
1892,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  original  builders,  Hook  and  Hast¬ 
ings. 

To  show  the  contrast  between  life  a  century  ago  and  now, 
a  further  quotation  from  the  reminiscenes  of  Mrs.  Huth  may 

*Miss  Agnes  Strong:  “Social  Life  of  a  Generation  Ago”. 
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not  be  out  of  order.  ‘‘When  a  rainy  day  came  along  a  whole 
family  would  start  off  to  spend  the  day  with  some  relative  or 
neighbor,  and  no  housekeeper  pleaded  guilty  to  being  unpro¬ 
vided  for  company.  Or  the  young  people  would  drop  in  for  a 
surprise  party  upon  some  family  to  spend  a  jolly  evening,  and 
be  treated  to  apples  and  cider,  and  doughnuts  if  the  jar  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  full,  around  the  great  open  fire. 

“The  Sackett  homestead*  was  commonly  known  as 
‘Sackett’s  Harbor’,  because  no  one  was  ever  refused  shelter 
there.  Sometimes  such  hospitality  was  attended  with  draw¬ 
backs,  as  in  the  case  of  ‘Uncle  Bill  Newcomb’,  who  was  a 
periodic  visitor.  His  only  occupation  consisted  of  whittling 
out  pudding  sticks  to  sell  for  a  trifle  or  give  to  his  friends.  It 
was  his  custom  to  get  up  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  stir 
up  the  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  sing  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
such  songs  as  ‘The  Stone  that  is  Falling  Will  Gather  no  Moss’, 
or  ‘Arouse  up,  0  Sleepers,  the  Morning  Is  Come’.  When  the 
patience  of  the  family  was  finally  exhausted,  Mrs.  Sackett 
would  give  him  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  pork  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  would  stay  away  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  but 
she  could  count  on  his  sure  return  when  the  time  was  up. 

“Another,  but  more  reliable  visitor,  was  a  rich  old  cattle 
dealer,  ‘Uncle  Robert  Clark’,  from  Woodbury,  who  used  to  ride 
to  New  Haven  on  horseback.  Many  a  time  on  winter  nights 
they  would  roll  him  up  in  flannel  blankets  before  the  fire  to 
thaw  him  out  after  such  a  ride.  Then  there  followed  a  merry 
time,  collecting  the  fatted  cattle  that  were  to  be  sold,  scouring 
their  horns  that  they  might  look  their  best,  and  starting  them 
off  for  New  Haven.” 

The  Donation  Party  was  an  institution  that  continued 
till  near  the  close  of  the  century.  “It  was  understood”,  writes 
Mrs.  Huth,  “that  the  minister  should  have  a  specified  salary 


*The  home  of  Justus  Sackett  stood  south  of  the  “Stone  House”  on  the 
now  discontinued  road  which  led  through  “Hardscrabble”  to  Litchfield. 
Across  the  road  was  the  cheese  factory.  Lucy  was  one  of  the  six  lively 
“Sackett  girls”. 
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and  a  donation.  Besides  contributing  good  things  toward  the 
supper,  each  participant  was  expected  to  bring  some  substan¬ 
tial  addition  to  the  minister’s  larder  in  the  shape  of  chickens, 
potatoes,  preserved  fruit,  or  whatever  else  was  available.  Also 
a  collection  was  taken  at  supper  or  immediately  after,  which 
always  amounted  to  $50  or  $100.  Those  who  attended  the 
donation  parties  during  Mr.  Bassett’s  pastorate  recall  how  the 
exercises  after  supper  always  began  with  Mrs.  Bassett’s  sing¬ 
ing  the  only  song  she  professed  to  know,  ‘Johnny  Sands’,  and 
closed  at  Mr.  Bassett’s  request,  after  remarks  of  very  genuine 
appreciation  on  his  part,  with  ‘Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds’.” 

Picnics  in  summer,  sleighrides  and  social  gatherings  in 
winter;  unlimited  hospitality  extended  both  to  friends  and  to 
casual  wayfarers  (no  social  agencies  to  which  to  refer  unde¬ 
sirable  visitors)  ;  the  informality  and  spontaneity,  the  slower 
and  more  comfortable  tempo  of  living,  the  necessity  for  self- 
reliance  and  individual  initiative  alike  in  work  and  play — 
these  make  up  a  pattern  of  life  vastly  different  from  our  own. 
One  sometimes  wonders  if  we  have  paid  too  great  a  price  for 
“progress”. 

For  eleven  years  Mr.  Talcott  carried  on  his  ministry, 
faithful  and  beloved,  though  laboring  often  under  great  phy¬ 
sical  disability.  In  1831  he  requested  that,  because  of  ill 
health,  he  might  relinquish  his  salary  and  be  relieved  when 
necessary  of  the  obligations  of  preaching,  though  still  retain¬ 
ing  his  position  as  pastor.  He  preached  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1835,  but  throughout  the  winter  he  was  unable  to  continue. 
The  following  March,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  friends,  he 
again  entered  the  pulpit.  He  completed  the  first  part  of  the 
service,  the  people  watching  him  with  anxiety,  but  with  the 
announcement  of  the  text  his  strength  gave  out  and  he  col¬ 
lapsed.  He  was  carried  home  and  that  afternoon  he  died.  A 
frail  body,  but  an  indomitable  spirit! 

His  widow  later  married  Deacon  Benjamin  Carter,  whose 
first  wife  had  died  in  Ohio,  and  with  him  she  journeyed  to 
Edinburgh,  another  member  of  that  ever  growing  group  who 
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were  transplanting  into  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Western  Reserve 
those  ideals  of  church  and  community  life  that  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  had  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  old 
Connecticut. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Years  of  Tension 

Rev.  Harley  Goodwin,  1838-1843 
Rev.  John  R.  Keep,  1844-1852 
Rev.  Montgomery  R.  Wakeman,  1854-1856 
Rev.  Francis  Lobdell,  1859-1863 

THE  first  three  pastorates — those  of  Silvanus  Osborn, 
Peter  Starr,  and  Hart  Talcott — together  had  spanned  a 
period  of  seventy-nine  years,  and  all  three  men  had  died 
in  office.  It  had  been  a  period  of  pioneering  and  development, 
during  which  the  infant  church  had  grown  strong  and  the 
plain,  humble  building  of  1767  had  been  replaced  by  the  state¬ 
ly,  beautiful  edifice  of  1818,  with  its  spire  pointing  heavenward 
and  its  bell  calling  the  people  to  worship.  In  spite  of  the  al¬ 
most  incredible  migration  to  the  North  and  West,  the  mem¬ 
bership  had  increased  to  two  hundred  twelve,  which  still 
stands  as  the  peak  enrollment  in  two  centuries  of  history. 
Inevitably,  the  future  would  set  a  very  different  pattern,  both 
in  the  tenure  of  its  ministers  and  in  the  role  of  the  church  in 
the  community. 

For  two  years  after  Mr.  Talcott’s  death  the  pastorate 
remained  vacant ;  then  a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Harley 
Goodwin,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  Vermont.  Mr. 
Goodwin  had  previously  been  located  in  Marlboro,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  he  had  preached  in  the  Warren  church  for  six 
months  previous  to  the  call,  a  call  which  he  accepted  with 
obvious  hesitation.  For  one  thing,  his  somewhat  precarious 
health  made  continued  work  in  the  New  England  climate  un¬ 
certain.  For  another,  with  rapidly  rising  costs,  it  was  difficult 
to  maintain  a  wife  and  three  children  on  a  salary  of  $500.  But 
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most  of  all,  after  six  months  of  preaching  in  the  Warren  pul¬ 
pit,  he  was  conscious  of  sources  of  disunity  among  the  people 
and  he  feared  the  inevitable  tendency  of  a  congregation  to 
make  comparisons  between  a  new  minister  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  Frankly  he  wrote:  “Two  of  your  former  pastors,  as 
they  deserve,  still  live  in  your  remembrance — the  judicious 
and  venerable  Starr,  and  the  zealous  and  animated  Talcott — 
and  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  no  easy  thing  to  fill  their 
places.” 

Mr.  Starr,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  been  dead  only 
nine  years,  and  with  his  passing  there  had  gone  much  of  the 
binding  power  of  united  and  sacrificial  effort  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  great  ends.  Mr.  Talcott  had  begun  his  ministry  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  Mr.  Starr’s  life,  and  he  had  been  able  to  carry 
the  church  forward  in  quiet,  harmonious  development.  Na- 
tionwise,  too,  there  had  been  a  period  of  comparative  calm  and 
of  peaceful  expansion;  but  now  ominous  clouds  were  darken¬ 
ing  the  national  horizon,  clouds  that  would  inevitably  generate 
currents  of  restlessness  and  bitterness  among  people  every¬ 
where.  The  years  ahead  would  not  be  easy  years. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Goodwin’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Goodwin  Canfield,  written  from  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  at  the  time 
of  the  sesquicentennial  in  1906,  gives  interesting  glimpses  of 
her  childhood  and  throws  light  on  some  of  the  events  of  the 
period.  She  was  nine  years  old  when  her  family  moved  to 
Warren.  “I  am  sure”,  she  writes,  “I  could  find  the  flat  rock 
where  we  cracked  butternuts  in  the  springtime;  and  the  row 
of  chestnut  trees  down  the  mill  road,  and  often  I  have  longed 
to  crack  the  burs  with  my  heel  as  children  always  did  ....  I 
wonder  if  the  hill  is  just  as  steep  as  it  was  then.  How  hard  it 
was  to  get  up  when  icy.  (No  rubbers  in  those  days.)  I  recall 
one  Sabbath  when  my  mother  was  ill  how  my  father,  holding  a 
child  by  each  hand  and  myself,  the  oldest,  holding  on  to  his 
overcoat  behind,  climbed  to  that  venerable  old  church. 

“I  can  see  the  corner  pew  where  the  minister’s  family 
always  sat.  The  little  footstove  filled  with  coals  and  moved 
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around  to  keep  our  feet  from  freezing;  yes,  and  the  noise  we 
children  sometimes  made  when  moving  it. 

“I  have  never  forgotten”,  she  continues,  “the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Sabbath  which  commenced  Saturday  night  at  sunset  and 
ended  Sabbath  night  at  sunset;  how  Mr.  Gilbert’s  store  on  the 
hill  and  Mr.  Swift’s  at  the  foot  were  closed  just  as  the  sun  set; 
not  one  moment  later;  our  playthings  all  laid  away,  the  shoes 
all  blacked,  the  gates  closed  so  tight.  Oh,  the  stillness  of 
those  Saturday  nights  so  different  from  this  day,  when  often 
we  jump  into  the  Sabbath  without  a  thought  of  preparation — 
and  right  here  I  wish  to  say  that  my  Saturday  night  keeping 
has  never  left  me.  As  a  child  I  used  to  rebel  but  with  my 
large  family  and  busy  life  I  have  enjoyed  the  Sabbath  better, 
was  less  critical  of  the  minister  and  had  pleasure  and  rest 
when  I  could  have  Saturday  evening  to  prepare  for  my  Sunday 
School  work.  So  all  honor  to  the  good  old  preparation  of 
Saturday  night.  I  am  glad  to  have  lived  in  that  day.” 

The  greatest  source  of  discord  during  this  period  was  the 
increasingly  bitter  slavery  issue.  It  may  surprise  some  to 
learn  that  slaves  were  once  held  in  Warren;  but  it  is  recorded 
that  between  1777  and  1801  twenty-nine  slaves  were  born  in 
the  town,  though  after  1800  only  seven  remained.  In  a 
volume  of  Land  Records  (slaves  being  property)  for  the  year 
1796  appears  the  following  statement  from  John  Brownson, 
a  statement  indicative,  no  doubt,  of  the  action  of  other  slave 
owners:  “I  do  now  hold  and  am  possessed  of  Two  Negro 
Slaves,  the  one  named  Joel,  and  is  nearly  Forty  Years  old,  the 
other  named  Jinney,  and  is  about  Forty  one  Years  Old,  and 
they  are  Man  and  Wife.  Now  from  Motives  of  Humanity,  and 
at  their  Mutual  Request,  I  do  hereby  emancipate  my  sd  Slaves 
and  hereby  record  them  free  from  all  Claims  and  Demands 
that  I,  my  Heirs,  Executors  or  Assigns,  might  ever  have  to 
them  or  either  of  them.” 

One  would  like  to  know  the  story  of  “Ned”,  whose  master 
cared  enough  for  him  to  erect  a  small  stone  over  his  grave  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  old  cemetery,  with  this  inscription : 
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In  Memory  of 
Ned 

Who  died  April  13th 
1793  AE  9  years 
This  stone  is  erected  by  his 
Master  J.  Talmadge 
Pleasant  and  faithful  in  life 
And  in  Death  lamented 

The  fact  that  owners  were  freeing  their  slaves,  even 
though  such  action  involved  financial  loss,  is  indicative  of  the 
growing  feeling  that  slavery  was  morally  wrong.  Opinions 
differed  strongly,  however,  often  violently,  even  among  think¬ 
ing  men,  regarding  the  solution  of  the  problem;  and  as  the 
abolition  movement  increased  in  strength,  the  opposition 
movement  also  became  more  vigorous  and  more  vocal. 

Perhaps  some  from  Warren  had  been  present  at  the  con¬ 
vention  in  Woleottville  (Torrington)  in  January,  1837,  a  few 
months  before  Mr.  Goodwin’s  arrival,  when  representatives 
from  towns  throughout  the  county  met  to  organize  an  anti¬ 
slavery  society.  They  met  in  a  barn  on  a  bitter  winter  day, 
no  house,  church,  or  public  building  being  open  to  them,  but 
in  spite  of  the  cold  the  barn  was  filled,  “the  floor,  scaffolds, 
hay-mow,  and  stables”.*  Meanwhile,  “A  furious  mob  was 
collecting  in  the  village,  and  elevating  their  courage  for  their 
deeds  of  violence  by  the  intoxicating  cup”.  This  mob,  “after 
parading  the  streets,  making  hideous  and  threatening  noises, 
gathered  around  the  barn,  and  by  their  deafening  shouts,  the 
blowing  of  horns,  and  the  ringing  the  alarm  of  fire  by  the  bell 
of  the  Congregational  church,  and  the  display  of  brute  force, 
broke  up  the  meeting,  which  hastily  took  adjournment.”  It 
reconvened,  however,  in  the  meeting  house  in  Torringford, 
where  it  held  a  two-days’  session  and  completed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  society.  “Opposition  in  Torringford,  though  violent, 
was  undemonstrative  for  lack  of  the  mob  element  and  rum.” 


♦History  of  Torrington,  Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt,  1878. 
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Following  this  convention  anti-slavery  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  county  and  excitement  grew.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  fugitive  slaves  likewise  became  increasingly  insis¬ 
tent.  The  old  house  which  had  been  known  as  the  Starr 
Tavern  was  a  station  on  the  Underground  Railroad,  escaped 
slaves  being  hidden  behind  a  sliding  panel  near  the  chimney. 
Mr.  Goodwin  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this  humanitarian 
effort,  though,  according  to  his  daughter,  “He  wras  not  a 
Radical  Hot-headed  Abolitionist,  but  was  always  uniform  and 
persistent  in  the  work”. 

“I  well  remember  two  deacons”,  writes  Mrs.  Canfield, 
“one  Dea.  Taylor,  strongly  opposed  any  Abolition  movement; 
another,  Dea.  Rouse,  strongly  anti-slavery,  a  helper  with  my 
father  in  the  underground  work  of  that  day  which  both  felt 
was  the  work  to  be  done  then.  It  was  the  custom  to  stand 
during  the  long  prayer  in  the  morning,  and  how  well  I  remem¬ 
ber  watching  Dea.  Taylor’s  head,  and  when  the  clause  came, 
as  it  always  did  in  public,  at  home,  at  the  table,  always,  ‘That 
the  enslaved  might  be  free’,  now  if  that  good  Deacon’s  head 
was  bowed,  it  always  went  up  and  vice  versa,  if  up  and  eyes 
closed,  it  went  down.  I  could  see  it  all  from  the  corner  pew 
and  it  did  not  always  make  me  amiable.  I  believed  in  all  that 
my  father  did,  yet  the  good  Deacon  was  conscientious.  He 
must  do  it.” 

Prominent  among  the  speakers  at  anti-slavery  meetings 
was  Abby  Kelley,  later  Mrs.  Stephen  S.  Foster,  a  Quaker  from 
Massachusetts,  an  ardent  crusader  against  slavery  and  an 
equally  ardent  proponent  of  woman’s  rights.  Though  a  woman 
of  good  character  and  well  educated,  she  aroused  violent  pas¬ 
sions  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.  In  the  neighboring 
town  of  Washington,  for  example,  after  a  hectic  fortnight,* 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Gordon  Hayes,  preached  from  the  text, 
“Because  thou  sufferest  this  woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth  her¬ 
self  a  prophetess  to  teach  and  seduce  my  servants - ”  and  the 


*The  Church  on  the  Green,  Wilbur  Stone  Deming. 
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church  adopted  ‘a  resolution :  “Resolved  that  we  are  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  female  public  lecturers  into  this  society  by 
members  of  this  church  and  to  females  giving  such  lectures 
in  it”.  As  a  result  of  this  episode  certain  prominent  anti¬ 
slavery  members,  including  the  Gunn  family,  withdrew  from 
the  church  and  w^ere  excommunicated. 

Unable  to  prevent  Miss  Kelley’s  coming  to  Warren  and 
speaking  in  the  meeting  house,  the  only  large  room  available, 
Mr.  Goodwin  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  forestall  trouble  by 
announcing  that  the  meeting  would  be  open  to  women  only; 
but  it  was  a  fruitless  gesture,  for  here  too  a  mob  gathered, 
augmented  by  demonstrators  from  nearby  towns,  and  a  dis¬ 
graceful  scene  ensued,  a  noisy  and  disorderly  protest  against 
the  principles  both  of  anti-slavery  and  of  rights  for  women. 
The  effect  of  the  entire  episode  upon  a  minister  who  was  earn¬ 
estly  seeking  peace  and  harmony  among  his  people  may  well 
be  imagined. 

Another  disturbing  incident  was  the  “Millerite  Advent”. 
A  sect  of  “Second  Adventists”,  often  called  “Millerites”  from 
the  name  of  their  founder,  asserted  that  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end  in  1843.  Both  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Kent  had  worked  hard  to  check  the  movement,  which  was 
drawing  adherents  from  both  churches,  but  to  no  avail.  On  a 
certain  night  a  group  of  believers,  robed  in  white  and  led  by 
a  man  named  Morgan,  assembled  at  a  selected  spot  on  Kent 
Mountain  to  await  the  expected  event.  In  order  to  be  as  near 
heaven  as  possible,  some  of  them  had  spent  the  night  on  roof¬ 
tops  or  in  trees ;  when  morning  dawned  and  the  sun  rose  in  its 
accustomed  manner,  the  group  shamefacedly  dispersed,  some 
of  them,  however,  dramatically  burning  their  Bibles  and 
swearing  never  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  religion. 
The  leader  disappeared,  never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

It  is  evident  that  the  five  years  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s  ministry 
had  brought  even  more  problems  and  difficulties  than  he  had 
anticipated.  He  was  criticized  by  some  for  being  too  strongly 
anti-slavery  and  by  others  for  not  speaking  out  boldly  enough 
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for  the  cause.  There  was  complaint  that  he  had  occasionally 
(though  admittedly  because  of  circumstances  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol)  left  the  pulpit  unprovided  for.  Some  were  offended  be¬ 
cause  he  had  attended  funerals  in  other  parts  of  the  town  on 
the  Sabbath — possibly  in  connection  with  the  new  Methodist 
movement.  Personal  sorrows,  too,  had  taken  their  toll.  Two 
years  after  his  coming  to  Warren  a  six-year  old  son  had  died; 
and  during  his  last  year  his  wife,  Lydia  Swift  of  Cornwall, 
aged  only  thirty-six,  and  a  twelve-year  old  daughter  had  been 
laid  beside  the  little  son  in  the  village  cemetery.  There  is 
pathos  in  the  simple  epitaph: 

“Thou  loved  and  cherished  child 
Patient,  affectionate,  and  mild, 

So  soon  art  gone  to  join  thy  mother 
And  meet  again  that  absent  brother”. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  Mr.  Goodwin  had  written:  “If 
at  any  time  I  find  evidence  that  I  cannot  be  the  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Society,  and  promoting 
your  religious  interests,  I  shall  feel  that  the  call  to  remain 
with  you  has  ceased.”  It  is  understandable  that,  after  five 
years  of  mounting  tension,  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  submit  his  resignation.  He  moved,  with  his  daughter 
Abigail,  to  South  Canaan.  There  he  married  again  and  had 
three  more  children  and  there  he  continued  to  live  until  his 
death  twelve  years  later.* 

Rev.  John  R.  Keep,  1844-1852 

The  year  after  Mr.  Goodwin’s  resignation  the  church  ex¬ 
tended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John  R.  Keep.  Mr.  Keep  was  a  native 
of  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts,  (Born  1810),  his  ancestors 
having  been  pioneer  settlers  of  that  town  and  victims  of  one 
of  the  tragic  incidents  of  its  early  history.  One  Sunday  when 

*It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  in  Mrs.  Canfield’s  letter  there  is  no  breath 
of  criticism  or  hint  of  unpleasantness  between  her  father  and  his 
parishioners.  Such  inferences  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  official 
records. 
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the  family  went  to  church,  they  left  the  baby  in  the  care  of 
neighbors  named  Bliss.  During  their  absence  Indians  at¬ 
tacked  and  masscred  the  entire  Bliss  family,  the  Keep  baby 
being  included.  The  one  surviving  child,  who  had  been  at 
church  with  his  parents,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Reverend 
John. 

Mr.  Keep  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1834  and 
spent  the  following  year  teaching  in  a  school  for  deaf  mutes 
in  New  York  City.  He  returned  to  Yale  for  theological  train¬ 
ing,  intending  to  go  to  China  as  a  missionary,  but  difficulty 
with  his  eyes  delayed  completion  of  his  studies  and  prevented 
execution  of  his  purpose. 

While  he  was  in  New  York,  he  apparently  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  Charles  G.  Finney,  a  native  of  Warren, 
who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  evangelistic  career.  Whether 
drawn  by  interest  or  by  mere  curiosity,  the  young  teacher 
would  almost  inevitably  have  joined  the  crowds  that  were 
thronging  Broadway  Tabernacle,  the  great,  circular  building 
with  pulpit  in  the  center  which  had  been  built  for  the  use  of 
the  evangelist,  and  the  two  may  well  have  become  personally 
acquainted.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (1835)  Mr.  Finney  moved 
with  his  family  to  Ohio  to  become  a  lecturer  on  theology  in 
the  recently  established  college  of  Oberlin.  This  college  was 
encountering  intense  opposition,  since  it  was  strongly  anti¬ 
slavery  in  its  policy,  admitting  Negro  as  well  as  white  stud¬ 
ents.  With  the  backing  of  a  group  of  determined  men  who 
had  pledged  their  fortunes  to  the  cause,  the  trustees  coura¬ 
geously  embarked  upon  a  program  of  building  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Then  came  the  panic  of  1837,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
sponsors  were  wiped  out  over  night.  Money  was  desperately 
needed.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  Finney  conceived  the  idea  of 
sending  a  mission  to  England,  where  his  work  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist  was  already  known  and  where,  because  of  the  strong 
anti-slavery  sentiment  existing  there,  he  believed  he  could 
enlist  help  for  the  new  college. 
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In  his  autobiography,  Mr.  Finney  writes:  “We  therefore 
sent  an  agency  to  England,  composed  of  Rev.  John  Keep*  and 
Mr.  William  Dawes,  having  obtained  for  them  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  expressions  of  confidence  in  our  enterprise, 
from  some  of  the  leading  anti-slavery  men  in  the  country. 
They  went  to  England,  and  laid  our  objects  and  wants  before 
the  British  public.  They  generously  responded,  and  gave  us 
six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  very  nearly  canceled  our 
indebtedness.” 

After  graduating  from  Yale  Divinity  School,  Mr.  Keep 
preached  for  a  year  in  Unionville  (1840  -  1841),  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Congregational  Church.  The 
pastor  of  the  near-by  Farmington  Church  was  Dr.  Noah 
Porter,  whose  son  Noah  later  became  president  of  Yale.  There 
is  a  pleasant  tradition  in  the  Keep  family*  that  one  day  when 
the  young  minister  was  at  the  Porter  home  he  observed  a 
daughter  Rebecca,  engaged  in  the  housewifely  art  of  washing 
dishes.  Impressed  both  by  her  beauty  and  by  her  domestic 
qualities,  he  courted  and  eventually  married  her.  It  is  recorded 
that  a  younger  sister  accompanied  the  couple  on  their  honey¬ 
moon  trip,  since  it  was  considered  improper  for  a  young  girl  to 
travel  alone  with  a  gentleman,  even  though  that  gentleman 
was  the  bridegroom. 

One  unfortunate  incident  occurred  during  the  honeymoon. 
Mr.  Keep  developed  a  sore  throat,  and  by  mistake  was  given 
ammonia  as  a  gargle.  The  result  was  a  serious  burn  which 
throughout  his  life  caused  him  to  have  trouble  with  his  throat 
and  voice. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Keep  was  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Franklin,  New  York,  and  from  there  he  came  to  Warren,  Dr. 


*While  there  is  no  confirmation  in  available  church  records  that  the 
“Rev.  John  Keep”  of  Mr.  Finney’s  account  is  the  Rev.  John  Robinson 
Keep,  later  of  Warren,  the  identity  seems  almost  certain.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  association  with  Mr.  Finney  led  eventually  to  his 
settlement  in  Warren. 


*From  a  letter  from  Mr.  Keep’s  granddaughter. 
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Porter  preaching  his  installation  sermon.  The  first  problem 
facing  the  family  was  one  of  housing.  The  Society  had  not  as 
yet  procured  a  parsonage,  and  he,  like  his  predecessors,  had 
to  make  his  own  living  arrangements.  Having  been  author¬ 
ized,  however,  to  secure  a  parsonage  for  himself,  aided  by 
“contributions  from  interested  persons”,  he  bought  the  house 
which  is  still  standing  on  the  triangle  between  the  Cornwall 
Bridge  road  and  the  road  leading  to  the  “Stone  House”,  the 
house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  La  Master. 

A  letter  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Peters  Mowry,  then  aged  ninety,  contains  some  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  this  period.  Her  father  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Peters’  iron  works  in  Woodville,  which  had 
been  established  about  1790  and  which  continued  until  about 
1860  to  be  an  important  industry  in  the  region.  Ore  was 
carted  from  the  Salisbury  mines  to  be  smelted  and  converted 
into  bars  of  pig  iron.  These  bars  were  then  melted  in  the 
puddling  furnace  and  worked  into  molten  balls,  which  were 
deftly  removed  by  the  puddler  and  swung  upon  the  anvil, 
where  they  were  beaten  into  bars  of  pure  iron.  In  the  black¬ 
smith  shop,  where  the  bars  finally  arrived,  they  were  made 
into  hand-wrought  nails,  locks,  crowbars,  axles  for  wheels,  and 
other  objects  for  which  there  was  a  steady  demand.  A  regu¬ 
lar  nightly  occurrence  was  the  opening  of  the  great  damper 
near  the  top  of  the  tall  chimney,  whereupon  the  flames  burst 
forth,  lighting  up  the  whole  valley.  “When  our  Mike”,  writes 
Mrs.  Mowry,  “fresh  from  Erin,  caught  the  opening  flash,  he 
screamed  in  terror — hell  was  open  to  swallow  him”  Charcoal 
was  extensively  used  in  the  smelting  process,  and  loads  of 
wood  might  often  be  seen  on  their  way  to  the  “charcoal  pits”, 
large  conical  piles  of  logs  which  ,  fired  from  the  inside  and 
burned  at  the  proper  temperature,  were  eventually  reduced  to 
charcoal. 

When  Mr.  Keep’s  pastorate  closed,  Mary  Peters  was  only 
ten,  but  the  memories  of  her  childhood  were  still  vivid  eighty 
years  later.  “The  meeting  house  in  Warren”,  she  writes,  “was 
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a  five  mile  drive  from  our  home  in  Woodville  and  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning  the  carriage  was  at  the  gate  at  nine  o’clock — the 
family  ready  to  step  in  promptly,  provided  with  a  neat  bit  of 
lunch,  also  some  heads  of  fennel  or  carraway  or  dill  to  nibble 
and  exchange  with  the  neighbors — city  visitors  called  it 
‘churchseed’ — or  if  it  was  winter  a  small  footstove  was  in 
order.  This  was  carried  into  the  meeting  for  the  floors  were 
cold  and  carpets  in  the  pews  were  unheard  of. 

“From  the  vestibule,  stairs  led  to  the  galleries.  The  front 
gallery  was  always  filled  with  singers — a  tuning  fork  to  get 
the  ‘pitch’  and  the  big  bass  viol  were  the  only  instruments. 
When  the  hymns  were  sung,  the  congregation  stood — they 
turned  facing  the  choir  and  sang  with  spirit  and  understand¬ 
ing  according  to  their  gifts. 

“The  side  galleries  were  the  delight  of  the  young  folks 
and  strictly  supervised  by  elderly  men  of  solemn  mien.  En¬ 
tering  the  body  of  the  church,  it  was  a  temptation  to  stop  to 
warm  up  by  the  long  box  stoves  that  in  the  winter  blazed  a 
way  to  comfort.  There  was  a  stove  at  each  side,  with  pipes 
extending  under  the  galleries  to  chimneys  at  the  rear — no  heat 
was  lost.”  (It  will  be  observed  that  there  had  been  some  les¬ 
sening  of  early  stoical  endurance,  as  two  stoves  had  recently 
been  installed,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  dollars  each,  but  footstoves 
still  provided  added  comfoit.) 

“Also  the  square  pews,  with  seats  on  all  four  sides  (ex¬ 
cepting  a  space  for  the  door)  ran  under  the  galleries.  They 
were  a  real  family  home  and  little  folks  in  them  were  happy. 
The  more  modern  straight  pews  were  on  each  side  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  or  broad  aisle  where  the  minister  entered,  walked  forward 
so  reverently  and  ascending  the  flight  of  stairs  entered  the 
pulpit  and  closed  the  door.  That  door  seemed  a  symbol  of 
separation  between  things  temporal  and  things  spiritual.” 

Mrs.  Mowry  continues:  “Sabbath  School  filled  most  of 
the  intermission.  The  tones  of  Deacon  Hopkins’  fervent  pray¬ 
er  are  fresh  in  my  ears  after  eighty  years.  We  had  a  few 
minutes  to  prepare  for  the  long  afternoon  service  which  began 
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at  one  o’clock.  Mr.  Howard  had  a  school  on  the  north  side  of 
the  green,  sometimes  we  were  invited  in  and  treated  to  a  piece 
of  pie  and  a  cup  of  tea — or  to  Capt.  Gilbert’s — he  was  always 
the  genial  host  and  dared  laugh  aloud  on  Sunday.  At  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  service  there  was  no  lingering  for  hand 
shakes — men  made  all  possible  speed  for  their  horses  who  in 
turn  were  ready  for  a  mad  rush  home — all  the  dignity  in  the 
town  was  sorely  tested.” 

Mrs.  Mowry  writes  also  of  the  custom  of  tolling  the  bell 
when  a  death  occurred  in  the  town.  “The  bell  was  deep  toned 
and  musical.  All  listened  in  reverence  as  it  called  to  worship 
or  tolled  for  the  dead.  It  was  the  custom  to  toll  one  stroke  of 
the  bell,  or  two  or  three  to  announce  a  child,  a  man,  or  a 
woman.  After  that  to  toll  the  age  pausing  between  the  tens.” 
As  cases  of  serious  illness  were  usually  known  throughout  the 
town,  the  identity  of  the  person  who  had  died  was  generally 
recognized  by  the  listeners. 

Mention  was  made  in  Mrs.  Mowry’s  letter  of  Mr.  Howard’s 
school.  For  some  time  there  had  been  in  the  town  a  “Select 
School”,  and  about  1835  a  young  Yale  graduate,  Jarvis  C. 
Howard,  took  over  the  management  of  this  school  and  devel¬ 
oped  it  into  the  “Warren  Academy”,  an  academy  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  nineteen  years  to  attract  students  not  only 
from  Warren  but  from  other  towns  as  well,  and  even  from 
other  states.  Mr.  Howard  married  a  Warren  Girl,  Sophia  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  five  of  their  six  children  were  born  in  Warren. 

There  is  in  existence  a  catalogue  for  the  year  1837,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  Academy  “is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  healthy  and  retired  village  of  Warren,  about  ten  miles  west 
of  Litchfield,  and  one  and  a  half  south  of  the  Litchfield  and 
Po’keepsie  turnpike;  on  which  road  stages  run  daily  each  way, 
and  will  pass  through  the  village  of  Warren  when  desired. 

“Few  locations”,  the  description  continues,  “it  is  believed, 
are  better  calculated  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  school.  The 
surrounding  scenery,  especially  in  summer,  is  agreeably  varie¬ 
gated  and  romantic;  the  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  in- 
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dustry,  intelligence,  and  morality;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all 
places  of  public  resort,  the  village  is  free  from  those  peculiar 
temptations  which  most  places  afford.” 

Besides  the  principal,  the  faculty  at  that  time  included  an 
“Assistant  Principal”,  a  “Preceptress”,  and  two  “Assistant 
Pupils”,  one  of  whom,  Miss  A.  M.  Taylor,  was  a  Warren  resi¬ 
dent. 

The  student  body  in  the  year  1837  consisted  of  eighty-six 
males  and  twenty-five  females,  or  a  total  of  a  hundred  and 
eleven.  Of  that  number,  thirty-four,  including  three  ambitious 
“females”,  were  enrolled  in  the  “Classical  and  Mathematical 
Department”,  where  they  studied,  among  other  subjects,  Latin 
and  Greek,  geometry  and  algebra,  surveying  and  bookkeeping, 
all  at  a  tuition  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  eleven  weeks’  term. 
Three  other  females  concentrated  on  the  more  ladylike  French, 
and  two  steered  a  middle  course  between  French  and  the 
Classics.  The  remaining  seventy-two  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
the  “Common  English  Department”,  where  they  were  taught 
orthography,  reading,  writing  (the  ornate  Spencerian  style), 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  etc. — all  for  the  modest  sum  of 
three  dollars  a  term;  or  in  the  “Higher  English  Department”, 
where  they  delved  into  Natural,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Philo¬ 
sophy,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  and  like  subjects  at  four 
dollars  a  term. 

To  accommodate  the  school  Mr.  Howard  built  the  “Corner 
House”,  across  the  road  and  north  of  the  church,  which  later 
burned;  he  then  moved  into  the  house  which  is  now  the  par¬ 
sonage.  A  few  of  the  out-of-town  pupils  were  accorded  the 
privilege  of  boarding  with  the  principal  for  twenty-five  dollars 
per  quarter,  “washing,  fuel,  lights,  etc.  included”,  and  parents 
were  assured  that  their  “studies,  morals,  and  amusements  will 
at  all  times  receive  his  special  attention”.  Other  less  privi¬ 
leged  pupils  might  obtain  board  in  “respectable  private  fami¬ 
lies  on  reasonable  terms”. 

He  later  built  what  is  now  known  as  the  old  town  house, 
to  be  used  for  classrooms.  This  was  built  by  subscription, 
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Mr.  Howard  holding  the  largest  number  of  shares.  When  he 
left  Warren,  the  town  bought  the  building. 

During  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Keep’s  pastorate  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Mr.  Howard,  the  details 
of  which  are  recorded  at  length  both  in  the  minutes  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  also  in  a  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Howard  later  had 
printed,  addressed  to  the  pastor-elect,  Mr.  Wakeman.  The 
dispute  concerned  a  sum  of  money  which  Mr.  Howard  asserted 
had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Keep  but  which  Mr.  Keep  denied  having 
received.  Heated  words  were  evidently  exchanged  and  Mr. 
Howard  demanded  an  apology.  When  no  apology  was  forth¬ 
coming,  he  absented  himself  from  church  services,  including 
communion.  This  act  was  the  signal  for  intervention  by  the 
Society,  which  as  usual,  appointed  a  committee  to  labor  with 
the  offending  member.  A  protracted  series  of  interviews  fol¬ 
lowed,  Mr.  Howard  being  admonished  not  only  ‘To  acknowl¬ 
edge  with  sorrow  that  I  have  withdrawn  from  the  communion 
of  this  church  without  just  reason”,  but  also  to  promise  “to 
walk  orderly  and  fraternally  with  this  church  and  peaceably 
and  kindly  with  its  pastor”.  That  he  had  done  wrong  in  vio¬ 
lating  the  rules  of  the  church  and  absenting  himself  from 
communion,  Mr.  Howard  was  willing  to  acknowledge,  but  he 
stated  emphatically  that  his  feelings  toward  the  minister  re¬ 
mained  unchanged. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  After  what  may  well  have  been 
a  stormy  debate,  though  the  meeting  had  opened  as  always 
with  prayer,  the  church  voted  “to  withdraw  her  watch  and 
care  from  Jarvis  C.  Howard” — thirteen  ayes,  three  nays,  and 
eight  abstaining.  The  closeness  of  the  vote  is  sufficient  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  sharp  division  of  sentiment  among  the  people. 
Mr.  Keep  appears  to  have  acted  throughout  with  dignity  and 
restraint,  denying  the  accusation,  but  refraining  from  accus¬ 
ing  Mr.  Howard  of  deliberate  falsehood.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Howard  had  been  regarded  with  respect  throughout  the 
community  as  teacher  and  head  of  the  Academy,  and  he  had 
held  important  offices  in  the  town.  On  both  sides,  therefore, 
loyalties  were  strong. 
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That  Mr.  Howard  did  not  regard  his  excommunication 
lightly,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two  years  after  he  had  left 
Warren  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Society,  asking  that  his 
name  be  restored  to  the  roll  in  order  that  he  might  be  granted 
a  letter  to  the  church  in  Meriden  where  he  was  then  living. 
He  again  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  absenting 
himself  from  communion,  and  stated  that  “under  the  excite¬ 
ment  incident  to  the  discussion  of  that  matter  language  was 
used  and  feelings  manifested  inconsistent  with  that  love 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law” ;  but  he  declined  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  his  judgment  of  that  which 
had  “occurred  in  the  secrecy  of  private  interviews”.  This  re¬ 
servation  was  all-important  however,  for  the  Society  refused 
to  grant  his  request,  recording  the  following  vote:  “Resolved 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  church  .  .  .  the  only  way  .  .  .  for  an 
ex-communicated  person  to  return  ...  is  by  giving  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  repentance  for  sin  and  forsaking  the  same”. 

The  whole  affair  was  most  regrettable.  On  the  one  hand, 
Mr.  Howard  and  his  family  left  Warren  and  the  Academy, 
which  had  established  an  enviable  reputation,  was  closed. 
Another  private  academy  was  later  established  by  Mr.  David 
Hine  in  his  own  home  north  of  the  Stone  House,  but  little  in¬ 
formation  regarding  it  is  available.  On  the  other  hand,  strong 
emotions  had  been  aroused  throughout  the  parish  and  words 
spoken  that  were  not  easily  forgotten  or  forgiven.  The  un¬ 
pleasantness  resulting  from  the  dispute  inevitably  contributed 
to  Mr.  Keep’s  resignation,  though  he  gave  as  the  only  reason 
for  his  request  poor  health :  “Believing  that  I  cannot  expect  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  my  illness  last  winter,  without  a 
change  of  climate  or  a  change  of  employment,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  ask  for  a  release  from  my  present  relation  to  you 
as  your  Pastor.” 

That  the  scars  were  not  yet  healed  is  implied  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  request  was  accepted:  “Voted  that  while 
to  most  of  us  the  thought  of  a  separation  is  painful,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  acquiesce  in  the  request  of  our  Pastor  for  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  relation  existing  between  us”. 
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After  a  needed  rest  Mr.  Keep  moved  to  Hartford  where, 
taking  up  again  the  work  of  his  early  manhood,  he  became 
associated  with  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
He  was  a  most  successful  teacher.  Through  the  textbooks 
which  he  wrote  and  the  new  teaching  methods  which  he  de¬ 
vised  he  made  a  large  contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  He  retired  in  1880  after  twenty-six  years  of  this  work, 
and  died  four  years  later  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Mr.  Keep  was  remembered,  not  only  as  a  scholarly  man, 
but  also  as  a  man  of  engaging  personality,  fun-loving,  a  lover 
of  music,  and  a  noted  story-teller  with  a  fund  of  anecdotes  for 
every  occasion.  During  his  pastorate  in  Warren  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  seventy-two  persons  into  church  membership,  and  he 
left  many  warm  friends  in  that  town.  He  was  survived  by  his 
wife,  an  especially  lovely  and  gracious  woman,  an  ideal  minis¬ 
ter’s  wife.  They  had  four  children  Robert,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
and  William.  “Willie”  was  drowned  in  the  Farmington  River 
at  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year  in  Yale.  Mary  also  died  in 
early  womanhood.  Dr.  Robert  Keep  became  headmaster  of 
the  well-known  Porter  School  in  Farmington,  a  position  to 
which  his  son  Robert  succeeded. 


Rev.  Montgomery  Wakeman,  1854-1856 

For  nearly  two  years  after  Mr.  Keep’s  resignation  the 
church  was  without  a  pastor;  then  a  call  was  extended  to  the 
Rev.  Montgomery  Wakeman  of  Ballston,  New  York.  Mr. 
Wakeman  was  not  a  college  graduate,  but  he  had  studied  theo¬ 
logy  at  Auburn  Seminary,  and  while  pastor  in  Warren  he  was 
granted  an  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  by  Union  College.  To 
meet  his  salary  of  $600,  members  of  the  Society  were  taxed 
fourteen  cents  on  the  dollar;  the  pew  rent  for  one  year  is  re¬ 
corded  as  $399. 

Before  the  close  of  his  second  year  Mr.  Wakeman  resigned 
because  of  his  wife’s  health.  Little  is  recorded  of  his  pastor¬ 
ate  except  that  thirty-nine  persons  were  received  into  the 
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church  the  first  year  and  three  more  during  the  second  year. 
iFrom  Warren  he  went  to  Lafayette,  New  York,  and  later  to 
the  state  of  Iowa. 


Rev.  Francis  Lobdell,  1859-1863 

After  a  three  year  interval  a  call  was  issued  to  Mr. 
Francis  Lobdell,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  with  further  training 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  There  apparently  was  an  en¬ 
couraging  spirit  of  unanimity  in  this  choice,  and  both  pastor 
and  people  hoped  for  a  period  of  stability  and  growth.  One 
encouraging  development  during  this  period  was  the  increased 
interest  in  the  Sabbath  School.  The  school  seems  to  have  been 
begun  about  1818,  Deacon  Joseph  Tanner  being  the  first 
recorded  superintendent.  At  first  it  was  held  in  the  intermis¬ 
sion  between  the  two  services,  and  instruction  was  based 
largely  upon  the  catechism.  Gradually,  however,  the  program 
was  extended  to  include  singing,  recitation  of  Scripture  pas¬ 
sages,  and  Bible  study,  the  classes  usually  being  conducted  by 
the  deacons.  Eventually  it  replaced  the  second  service. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  services  there  was  also  a  Friday 
afternoon  prayermeeting  which,  because  of  the  smaller  atten¬ 
dance,  was  often  held  in  the  Town  House.  Then  Mr.  Orlando 
Swift  offered  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  store  for  meetings  or 
conferences,  fitting  it  up  with  a  desk,  the  old  communion  table, 
and  the  pulpit  Bible  which  had  been  purchased  in  1815. 

If  the  cynical  comment  of  the  church  clerk  is  to  be  taken 
at  face  value,  attendance  at  these  various  meetings  was  not 
all  that  could  have  been  desired.  For  example:  “As  the 
brothers  considered  corn  planting  more  essential  than  attend¬ 
ing  prayer  meeting,  the  business  which  was  postponed  for 
decision  today  was  again  adjourned  till  next  Friday.”  And 
again:  “The  pastor  preached  on  the  importance  of  faithful 
attendance  at  the  regular  prayer  meetings — very  much  to  the 
horror  of  many  who  never  attend.” 
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Such  comment  was  not  wholly  justified,  however.  Good 
Friday  was  always  observed  as  “Fast  Day”,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  with  the  traditional  menu  of  fritters  and  maple 
syrup,  the  average  family  did  little  fasting.  Nevertheless,  the 
day  was  always  set  aside  for  special  religious  observance. 
The  record  for  March  29,  1861,  reads :  “The  prayer  meeting  in 
the  forenoon  was  well  attended,  and  the  occasion  was  deeply 
solemn,  interesting,  and  profitable.  The  prayers  were  earnest 
and  pointed.  In  the  afternoon  the  Pastor  preached  a  discourse 
from  Matt.  6:16”  [“When  ye  fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites, 
of  a  sad  countenance.”] 

That  loyalty  to  the  church  and  its  mission  was  by  no 
means  dead,  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  money  that  was  col¬ 
lected,  not  only  for  church  expenses,  but  also  for  benevolent 
purposes  and  by  the  variety  of  the  causes  thus  aided.  At  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Lobdell’s  ministry  the  number  of  members 
was  129,  and  thirty-seven  additions  were  reported  during  his 
pastorate.  His  salary  was  $800,  part  of  which  was  raised  as 
usual  by  a  tax  upon  members  of  the  Society,  the  tax  at  this 
time  being  four  and  a  half  mills  upon  a  dollar.  For  outside 
needs  the  experiment  was  tried  of  taking  a  collection  on  the 
Sabbath  at  least  six  times  a  year,  but  the  attempt  was  con¬ 
sidered  unsatisfactory  and  a  return  to  the  time  honored- 
method  of  subscription  was  decreed,  a  method  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  modern  budget  and  pledge  system. 

Even  though  results  were  declared  “unsatisfactory”, 
nevertheless,  for  a  church  with  fewer  than  a  hundred  fifty 
members,  and  with  the  rising  costs  of  war  time,  the  collections 
seem  rather  impressive.  For  example :  “Mr.  Lobdell  preached 
a  sermon  in  the  morning  on  behalf  of  the  American  Seaman’s 
Friend  Society,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  collection  was  taken 
which  amounted  to  $20  and  constituted  the  pastor  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Society”.  Or  again:  “The  pastor  preached  all  day 
on  Home  Missions  and  $40  was  contributed.”  Again,  a  plea 
was  made  for  a  certain  Mrs.  Riley  Townsend,  formerly  of 
Warren  but  now  of  Michigan,  who  had  recently  been  left  a 
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widow  with  several  small  children,  and  $20  was  collected, 
“though  but  few  male  members  were  present”.  Other  col¬ 
lections  were  taken  for  books  for  the  Sabbath  School,  (Many  a 
child  began  his  literary  education  with  books  of  more  or  less 
permanent  value  from  the  Sunday  School  library)  for  The 
American  Tract  Society,  The  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
The  American  Bible  Society,  and  The  American  Missionary 
Association.  One  appeal  for  sufferers  in  Kansas  resulted  in  an 
estimated  $400  worth  of  money  and  clothing.  It  is  recorded 
that  during  the  years  1859-1862  the  amount  raised  for  all 
purposes,  including  the  pastor’s  salary,  was  $4,300.  When  one 
considers  the  relative  value  of  money  then  and  now,  as  well  as 
the  war-time  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  at  least  some  people 
in  the  church  were  taking  their  obligations  seriously. 

During  Mr.  Lobdell’s  pastorate  a  project  of  interior  re¬ 
modeling  was  undertaken,  a  project  which  must  have  entailed 
real  sacrifice  and  in  which  the  people  doubtless  took  great 
pride,  but  one  which  we,  a  century  later,  deplore.  We  have 
seen  that,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  there  developed  a 
style  of  architecture  which  was  the  inspiration  of  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  New  England  churches.  A  generation  later 
a  new  fashion  arose  and  this  fashion  was  adopted  with  equal 
enthusiasm.  Thus,  in  1859,  following  the  lead  of  many  other 
churches,  “The  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  of 
Warren  saw  fit  to  remodel  the  church  .  .  .  and  to  give  it  a  mod¬ 
ern  style”.  The  floor  was  raised  nearly  three  feet,  the  windows 
on  the  western  side  were  closed,  and  the  old  high  pulpit  was 
removed,  “a  suitable  platform  and  desk”  being  substituted. 
In  addition,  the  seats  were  rearranged,  the  chimneys  were 
removed  to  the  corners,  and  the  front  of  the  gallery,  originally 
curved,  was  straightened  to  provide  more  room  for  the  choir. 
The  cost,  which  amounted  to  about  $800,  was  as  usual  raised 
by  subscription.  Thus  do  ideas  of  what  is  beautiful  and  “suit¬ 
able”  change  with  changing  generations ! 

The  ladies  of  the  church  assumed  their  full  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  When  they  ripped  open  the  cover  of  the  pulpit 
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cushion,  they  found  two  papers,  the  one  of  1820  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  another  which  reads  as  follows : 

“In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1845,  under  the  presidency  of 
James  K.  Polk,  and  the  Governorship  of  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  and 
in  the  second  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  R.  Keep,  the 
ladies  of  Warren  observed  that  the  pulpit  cushion,  under  the 
influence  of  twenty-five  years  of  sound  orthodox  preaching, 
had,  in  the  language  of  our  predecessors,  ‘turned  to  rags’. 
Subscriptions  were  accordingly  made  by  the  ladies,  and  a  new 
cover  purchased  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  time.  On  Thursday, 
the  7th  of  August,  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  cushion,  Mrs.  Jane  Sackett  Hine,  Mrs.  Emily  Sackett 
Comstock,  Misses  Laura  Taylor,  Lucy  C.  Sackett,  Marion  R. 
Bradley,  Evelyn  Starr,  Sarah  Robbins  Starr,  Helen  Talmadge, 
and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor.  Upon  opening  the  cushion  the  paper 
of  1820  was,  to  our  great  gratification,  discovered.  Trusting 
that  the  design  of  that  paper  is  answered  in  the  renewed  zeal 
with  which  it  has  animated  us,  we  follow  the  example  of  those 
gratefully  remembered  ladies  whose  skillful  needles  preceded 
us,  and  deposit  this  paper  hoping  that  the  generations  who 
come  after  may  be  encouraged  in  like  laudable  efforts. 

Evelyn  Starr,  Scribe” 

The  ladies  of  1859  followed  the  example  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  “A  very  interesting  instance  of  true  ‘Apostolic  Suc¬ 
cession’  in  well  doing”,  Mr.  Bassett  characterized  their  action. 
The  paper  they  deposited  reads  in  part:  “The  ladies  of  the 
church,  wishing  to  give  expression  to  their  generosity,  met  at 
the  Town-House  for  consultation  upon  the  best  method  of 
procuring  funds  for  the  purchase  of  carpets,  cushions,  and 
pulpit  fixtures,  Aug.  10th.  After  much  deliberation,  Mrs.  Jane 
Carter  Starr,  Mrs.  Miranda  Curtiss  Strong,  Miss  Huldah 
Everett,  and  Miss  Maria  Gilbert  were  chosen  solicitors  to  visit 
each  family  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  our  church,  and 
ask  of  them  a  gift  for  the  Lord’s  house.  The  work  was  en¬ 
tered  upon,  and  to  our  great  surprise  the  handsome  sum  of 
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REV.  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT  BASSETT 


REV.  WILLIS  S.  COLTON 


$120  was  secured,  every  lady  giving  of  her  substance  as  she 

felt  disposed. - Having  completed  our  work  in  behalf  of 

the  house  of  God,  we  would  follow  the  example  of  our  beloved 
predecessors  and  deposit  a  record  of  our  doings,  hoping  that 
their  example,  with  ours,  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  come  after.  When  these  gen¬ 
erous  hearts  and  active  hands  that  have  contributed  so  liber¬ 
ally  of  their  substance  and  their  labor  are  mouldering  in  the 
dust,  may  our  words  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  those 
who  are  next  called  upon  to  rebuild  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 

The  ladies  also  presented  a  silver  communion  set,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  tankards  and  four  cups.  One  of  the  tankards  bears 
the  inscription,  ‘‘Presented  to  the  Cong.  Church  by  the  Ladies 
of  Warren,  1858”.  This  set  replaced  the  old  pewter  set  which 
was  made  in  London  in  pre-Revolutionary  times.  Both  sets 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  church. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  coming  ever  closer  until  it  broke 
in  all  its  horror.  The  following  note  appears  in  the  record  of 
the  Society  in  1861 :  “Mr.  Seth  Reynolds  was  unable  to  be 
present  [to  be  received  into  membership]  being  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  gone  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  great  Pro-Slavery 
Rebellion.  May  God  bless  and  safely  guide  the  balls  which  he 
shall  fire,  and  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of  those  who  are  killed 
by  them  on  the  battlefield.  In  these  stirring  times  it  is  but 
just  that  it  be  put  on  record  that  there  are  no  traitors  in  this 
church.  We  are  unanimous  in  supporting  the  present  national 
administration  in  its  endeavor  to  quell  rebellion,  and  sustain 
the  honor  of  all  the  States.  We  are  not  for  war,  except  when 
this  becomes  the  less  of  two  evils.  This  we  consider  a  holy 
war.  May  God  speed  the  right  and  preserve  our  nation  in  its 
integrity.”  The  age-old  problem  of  the  Church  and  War! 

Seth  Reynolds  never  came  back.  And  later  this  revealing 
note  appears:  “Twenty-two  young  men  enlisted  in  the  village 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  most  of  them  being  connected  with 
our  congregation  and  Sabbath  School.  To  leave  for  camp  in 
Litchfield.”  Fourteen  Civil  War  veterans  lie  buried  in  Warren 
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cemeteries,  while  many  other  Warren  boys  found  their  last 
resting  places  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Lobdell  was  outspoken  in  his  sympathy  with  the  war 
and  the  church  seems  to  have  been  united  in  its  feeling,  but 
outside  the  church  there  were  many  who  did  not  agree  that 
this  was  “a  holy  war”.  On  the  contrary,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  strong  and  noisy  pro-slavery  group,  a  group  of  radical 
supporters  of  the  Democratic,  or  anti-Lincoln  party.  “Copper¬ 
heads”,  these  people  were  dubbed  by  their  opponents — poison¬ 
ous  snakes,  treacherous  foes.  And  bitterness  and  hatred  were 
rampant.  Extracts  from  old  diaries  are  illuminating:* 

March  18,  1863.  “Martin  and  Homer  went  to  New  Pres¬ 
ton  to  hear  the  Secessionists  speak.” 

Oct.  5,  1863.  “Martin  returns  from  Towm  Meeting  dis¬ 
gusted  with  ‘Copperheadism’.” 

April  4,  1864.  “Election.  Town  goes  ‘Copperhead’  of 
course,  but  the  State  for  the  Union  by  7000  majority.  Well 
done  Old  Connecticut!” 

Such  was  the  condition,  even  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  in  Warren,  a  town  that  had  sent  many  of  its  finest  sons 
to  fight  and  die  for  freedom  and  the  Union.  Within  the  church, 
also,  the  “perfect  unanimity”  which  Mr.  Lobdell  had  noted 
with  such  satisfaction  three  years  before  had  unfortunately 
disappeared.  Perhaps  political  tensions  were  reflected  there 
also;  perhaps  the  minister  himself  was  in  part  to  blame.  At 
all  events,  after  receiving  a  call  to  the  Second  or  “South” 
Congregational  Church  in  Bridgeport,  he  abruptly  submitted 
his  resignation,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
church  were  now  “prepared  to  act  harmoniously”,  and  advis¬ 
ing  them  to  select  another  minister  as  soon  as  possible ;  other¬ 
wise,  “the  result  will  be  dissension  and  discord”. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Lobdell  neglected  to  state  any  reason  for 
his  resignation,  and  when  asked  to  state  his  reasons,  he 


*Notes  copied  by  Agnes  Strong  from  the  diary  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Martin  Strong,  whose  son  Miner  was  in  the  army. 
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refused.  The  Society  accordingly  declined  to  present  his  letter 
to  the  Consociation.  Mr.  Lobdell’s  final  action,  moreover,  was 
not  calculated  to  improve  existing  relations.  When  he  came 
to  Warren,  he  purchased  as  a  parsonage,  for  $1750,  the  house 
that  Mr.  Howard  had  previously  owned,  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  when  he  left  he  would  sell  it  to  the  Society  for  the 
same  sum.  Instead,  in  a  transaction  the  details  of  which  are 
not  entirely  clear,  he  sold  it  for  less  than  the  agreed  sum  to  a 
private  purchaser.  When  this  became  known,  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  departure,  there  was  naturally  great  indignation ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  Society,  acting  it  seems  with  much  forbearance, 
sent  a  committee  to  bid  him  a  courteous  farewell.  Mr.  Lobdell 
later  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Society  in  which  he  apologized 
most  humbly  for  “this  besetting  sin  of  mine,  impulsive 
thought  and  action”,  and  thanked  the  members  of  the  Society 
for  their  “Christian  feeling”  and  their  words  “of  love  and 
kindness”.  The  following  year  (1864)  the  Society  bought  the 
parsonage  from  its  new  owner  for  $1800,  the  money  being 
raised  by  the  usual  method  of  subscription. 

After  two  years  in  Bridgeport,  Mr.  Lobdell  entered  the 
Episcopal  denomination,  finally  becoming  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  New  Haven. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  End  of  an  Era 

Rev.  William  Elliott  Bassett,  1864  -  1875 
Rev.  Willis  S.  Colton,  1876  -  1888 
Rev.  Austin  Gardner,  1889  -  1897 

THE  war,  with  its  tragedies  and  tensions,  was  over  at  last 
and  life  gradually  resumed  its  normal  aspects.  The 
church,  like  the  nation,  had  been  sorely  torn  and  its 
great  need  now  was  for  a  period  of  harmony  and  peaceful  de¬ 
velopment.  That  need  would  be  met,  however,  only  if  the  new 
pastor  was  a  man  of  ability,  character,  and  understanding. 
Fortunately,  such  -a  man  was  the  Rev.  William  E.  Bassett. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  for  both  minister  and  people  that  time 
should  be  allowed  for  deliberation ;  at  any  rate,  for  a  year  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Lobdell’s  resignation,  Mr.  Bassett  supplied  the  pul¬ 
pit  as  “stated  preacher”.  He  was  then  installed,  at  a  salary  of 
$800  and  use  of  the  parsonage;  and  for  eleven  years  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  gracious  ministry  until  failing  health  forced  his 
resignation. 

Mr.  Bassett,  a  native  of  Derby,  graduated  from  Yale  in 
the  class  of  1850  and  completed  his  training  at  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  and  Yale  Divinity  School.  In  1856  he  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Central  Village,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  the  same  year  he  married  Mary  Dowd  of  Norfolk, 
a  woman  who  was  to  prove  herself  in  every  way  a  perfect 
helpmate.  After  four  years  in  Central  Village  he  became  act¬ 
ing  pastor  in  North  Manchester,  and  from  there  he  came  to 
Warren.  They  had  one  son,  John;  and  a  daughter,  Rebecca, 
was  born  in  Warren. 
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Mr.  Bassett  was  eminently  a  man  of  scholarship.  That  he 
was  also  a  man  of  humility  and  deep  consecration  is  shown  by 
his  comment  regarding  the  service  of  installation:  “I  have  an 
unfeigned  shrinking  from  the  responsibilities  connected  with 

the  pastoral  office - The  solemnities  of  installation,  if  they 

are  not  meaningless  ceremonies  (therefore  to  be  abandoned) 
give  a  peeular  sacredness  and  significance  to  this  relation. 
Certainly  no  man  ought  to  invite  these  solemnities  without 
thought  and  prayer.” 

The  membership  of  the  church  when  Mr.  Bassett  assumed 
office  had  fallen  to  109,  and  it  was  decided  to  undertake  an 
evangelistic  campaign.  Mr.  Bassett  was  not  the  man,  however, 
to  enter  upon  such  a  campaign  without  thorough  preparation, 
or  to  encourage  spectacular  methods.  First  came  a  carefully 
organized  house-to-house  visitation,  of  which  Deacon  William 
Hopkins  was  superintendent.  A  series  of  meetings  followed, 
some  in  the  church  and  some  in  the  schoolhouse,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Potter,  who  had  conducted  similar 
services  in  neighboring  towns.  Then  came  another  carefully 
planned  and  prayerfully  conducted  house-to-house  visitation, 
with  Dr.  J.  B.  Derrickson  superintendent  and  Deacon  Clark 
Swift  and  Mr.  Franklin  Curtiss  assistants. 

Evidently  many  of  the  men  who  had  been  criticized  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  pastorate  for  being  more  interested  in  corn 
planting  than  in  prayer  meetings  were  willing,  under  the  new 
leadership,  to  contribute  generously  of  both  time  and  effort. 
“The  families  of  the  congregation,”  according  to  the  official 
record,  “with  very  few  exceptions,  gave  up  all  business  which 
was  not  itself  necessary  and  gave  themselves  up  to - co¬ 

operating  with  the  meetings,  and  this  while  the  farmers  were 
especially  pressed  for  time.” 

Such  earnest  and  prayerful  efforts  were  bound  to  produce 
results.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one  Sunday  about  one  hundred 
persons,  some  of  them  from  out  of  town,  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  take  seats  for  “inquirers”,  though  there  were  some 
among  this  number  who  did  not  “express  hope”.  During  his 
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ministry  Mr.  Bassett  received  into  membership  sixty-seven 
persons,  many  of  whom  had  doubtless  been  drawn  in  through 
the  influences  of  this  campaign. 

Like  many  another  earnest  and  conscientious  man,  Mr. 
Bassett  had  overtaxed  his  strength,  and  the  time  came  all  too 
soon  when  he  felt  that  he  must  lay  aside  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  pastorate.  His  congregation  would  willingly  have 
listened  to  one  sermon  on  Sunday  instead  of  two,  or  heard  an 
old  one  repeated;  but  he  felt  that  either  course  would  be  “de¬ 
moralizing”.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  remain  when  he  felt 
that  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  out  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  full  task  of  a  minister. 

His  resignation,  in  1875,  was  presented  with  sincere  re¬ 
gret.  “My  ministry  among  you”,  he  wrote,  “has  indeed  been 
a  labor  of  love;  ties  binding  me  to  these  good  people  have  been 
very  strong  and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  me  to 
sunder  them  save  at  the  call  of  necessity.” 

It  wras  accepted  with  equal  regret,  and  the  loss  was  felt 
not  only  by  the  Warren  church  but  throughout  the  entire 
area.  A  fellow  minister  wrote  of  him*,  “He  was  a  man  of 
medium  height,  homely  in  feature  and  awkward  in  gesture. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  wide  range  of  information,  and 
thought  deeply  on  many  things,  but  his  interest  in  life  was 

intensely  practical — he  was  indefatigable - in  making 

things  work,  and  cheerfully  kept  himself  out  of  sight  behind 
others,  so  far  as  practicable.  Many  churches  and  ministers 
were  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  some  of  us  found  him  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lovable.”  The  official  notation  of  the  Litchfield  Asso¬ 
ciation  reads:  “We  commend  him  as  an  eminently  faithful  and 
successful  minister  of  Christ — a  leader  in  Christian  fellowship 
and  work,  and  a  brother  whose  praise  is  in  all  our  churches.” 

Mr.  Bassett  moved  to  New  Haven,  where  he  lived  for 
three  years.  He  returned  to  Warren,  however,  to  take  part  in 
the  centennial  celebration  of  1876,  which  was  widely  observed 


*Rev.  Arthur  Goodenough:  “The  Clergy  of  Litchfield  County,”  1909. 
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by  the  churches  of  the  state.  The  one  hundredth  birthday  of 
the  nation  was  also  the  one  hundred  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  local  church,  and  among  the  decorations  the  dates  1756 
and  1876  were  prominently  displayed  in  greens  and  flowers. 
Fortunately  the  historical  address  which  Mr.  Bassett  wrote 
for  this  occasion  was  printed  and  has  been  preserved,  and  it 
has  been  freely  used  by  the  present  writer. 

Although  Mr.  Bassett  had  given  up  his  active  pastorate, 
he  continued  to  preach  occasionally,  and  for  a  short  time  he 
was  acting  pastor  in  Bethlehem.  He  was  once  heard  to  re¬ 
mark  that  if  in  a  new  place,  he  had  thought  he  could  use  some 
of  his  old  sermons,  but  somehow  he  couldn’t  get  himself  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  old  sermon.  He  died  in  Norfolk  in  1881,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two. 

Mrs.  Bassett  continued  to  live  in  Norfolk  until  her  death 
four  years  later  at  the  age  of  fifty.  The  writer  of  her  obituary 
paid  her  the  following  tribute:  “From  all  the  parishes  came 
the  same  good  words,  ‘She  was  a  model  minister’s  wife’.  She 
endeared  herself  to  the  people  so  that  their  love  and  friendship 
were  unending,  and  today  they  mourn  their  loss  as  we  do  ours. 
She  was  always  found  as  a  leader  in  little  bands  of  Christian 
workers,  and  was  both  active  and  efficient  in  the  formation  of 
mission  circles,  as  a  teacher  in  Sunday  Schools,  and  as  a  helper 
to  the  young  in  every  way.” 

For  many  years  the  church  had  been  beset  with  difficul¬ 
ties  within  and  without.  Never,  in  all  of  its  long  history,  had 
it  stood  in  greater  need  of  wise  and  sympathetic  leadership. 
By  their  love  and  understanding,  their  sincerity  and  deep  con¬ 
secration,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bassett  brought  a  ministry  of  heal¬ 
ing  and  strengthening,  the  results  of  which  can  never  be 
measured. 


Rev.  Willis  Strong  Colton,  1876  -  1888 

Mr.  Bassett  was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  strong  personality 
but  of  quite  different  temperament,  the  Rev.  Willis  Colton, 
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who  had  been  his  classmate  in  Yale  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier.  Born  in  Royalton,  New  York,  in  the  year  1828,  the 
young  Willis  came  from  a  background  of  pioneers,  with  a 
family  tradition  that  practically  predestined  him  for  Yale  and 
the  ministry.  An  ancestor,  George,  was  one  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts;  he  doubtless  knew 
another  pioneer  family,  the  Keeps,  and  sympathized  with 
them  in  the  loss  of  their  infant  son  in  the  Indian  massacre. 
Willis’s  great  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Colton,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  in  1710  and  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  West 
Hartford  church.  His  father,  the  Rev.  George,  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Yale  in  1804,  carried  the  pioneer  torch  into  regions 
more  remote.  “Rev.  George  did,  according  to  family  legend*, 
pack  his  bride  and  Bible  in  an  open  sleigh  in  November,  circa 
1805,  and  head  out  of  Connecticut  for  western  New  York, 
arriving  in  that  frontier  territory  the  following  March.  Out 
of  necessity  came  the  reliance  on  Providence  to  provide 
bridges  over  streams  in  the  form  of  sheets  of  ice.  There,  an 
itinerant  preacher,  he  roamed  an  area  of  unnumbered  settle¬ 
ments  and  Indian  villages  to  ‘marry  ’em  and  bury  ’em’  and 
bring  light  unto  the  heathen.  This  he  continued  to  do  for 
forty  years  or  more.  He  it  was  who,  on  request  from  Albany, 
took  first  census  throughout  his  territory  and,  ridding  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  their  unpronounceable  Indian  names,  substituted  good 
Christian  designations.  Having  no  sources  on  which  to  draw 
other  than  his  Bible  and  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  have  today  such  towns  and 
cities  as  Rome,  Ithaca,  Ilium,  Seneca,  and  Troy.” 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Willis  headed  East  to  attend  Phil- 
lips-Exeter  Academy  and  prepare,  inevitably,  for  Yale.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  Yale  tradition  has  been  continued  in  the  Colton 
family  through  sons,  grandsons,  and  great  grandsons,  even 
down  to  infants  now  in  the  cradle!)  In  college  he  was  distin- 


*Most  of  the  information  and  all  of  the  quotations  are  taken  from  a  let¬ 
ter  written  by  Mr.  George  Colton  of  New  Haven,  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Willis  Colton. 
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guished  for  his  literary  and  linguistic  ability,  graduating,  in 
1850,  as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

After  two  years  of  teaching  in  a  boys’  school,  he  returned 
to  Yale  for  theological  training.  Here  he  met  and  married 
Lucy  Parsons  Gibson,  who,  like  him,  could  lay  claim  to  an  hon¬ 
orable  New  England  ancestry,  being  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker.  Lucy,  ten  years  his  junior,  had  come  to 
New  Haven  from  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  “finished”  at 
Miss  Dutton’s  Female  Seminary,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  law  school  library.  “He  courted  her  too,”  writes 
his  grandson,  “very  soberly,  I  must  believe,  sitting  as  was 
their  wont  on  the  tombstones  behind  the  cloistering  walls  of 
the  old  Grove  Street  cemetery.”  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
Mary  Dowd  of  Norfolk,  later  Mrs.  William  Bassett’  was  “fin¬ 
ished”  at  the  same  school,  and  the  two  girls  may  well  have 
been  there  together  and  exchanged  girlish  confidences,  sitting 
on  neighboring  tombstones ! 

After  pastorates  in  Wethersfield  and  Washington,  during 
which  time  seven  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  one 
had  died  at  the  age  of  five,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colton,  with  their  six 
living  children,  came  to  Warren. 

Intellectually,  the  promise  of  student  days  was  completely 
fulfilled  in  Mr.  Colton’s  mature  life.  Theologically,  he  was 
exceedingly  modern  for  his  Victorian  generation,  being  un¬ 
afraid  of  the  scientific  thinking  that  was  proving  so  alarming 
to  many  of  his  ministerial  contemporaries.  But  in  some  of 
the  practical  aspects  of  life  there  were  notable  shortcomings. 
Let  his  grandson  be  the  witness.  “My  grandfather  was,  dur¬ 
ing  his  active  ministry,  undoubtedly  more  successful  as  a 
minister  in  the  parish  than  he  was  as  a  preacher  within  the 
church.  He  was  too  much  the  scholar  and  should  have  re¬ 
mained  at  Yale  to  become  a  professor  of  Sanscrit.  For  years, 
in  Washington,  Warren,  and  Wayne,  he  wrote  his  sermons  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  for  translation  from  the  pulpit.  His 
linguistic  faculties  were  so  great  that,  certainly,  there  was 
never  hesitation  in  delivery.  However,  unfaltering  though  his 
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sermons  were,  they  were  also  uninspiring  and  likely  to  be  over 
the  heads  of  his  listeners. 

“His  want  of  earthy  ‘horse  sense’  was  conspicuous  on 
many  occasions.  One  such  was  during  the  Washington  pas¬ 
torate.  His  hen  coop  stood  in  need  of  reshingling.  The  par¬ 
son’s  need  became  known  quickly  with  the  result  that  was 
normal  for  the  time.  A  parishioner  drove  into  the  yard  one 
day  with  a  wagon  full  of  shingles  and  an  offer  to  put  them 
on.  The  former  was  accepted  gratefully  as  an  act  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  latter  was  refused,  with  brief  thanks,  I  suspect, 
it  being  alloyed  with  the  implication  that  possibly  a  man 
could  have  brains  enough  to  interpret  God’s  Word  and  still  be 
too  stupid  to  shingle  a  hen  coop.  So  the  worthy  man  shingled 
his  coop — and  came  the  rains !  Came  morning,  too,  to  reveal 
a  half  drowned  flock  of  hens  showing  a  most  unoptimistic 
view  of  future  prospects.  Instead  of  laying  his  shingles  thin 
end  up,  starting  from  the  eaves,  grandpa  had  worked  from  the 
ridgepole  down,  placing  the  shingles  thick  end  up.  Many, 
many  years  later  my  father  told  me  that  he  was  sure  that 
grandpa  was  never  able  to  comprehend  how  so  temporal  a 
consideration  as  the  manner  of  laying  a  shingle  could  have 
any  bearing  on  its  heaven-sent  ability  to  shed  water.” 

But  what  her  somewhat  impractical  husband  lacked,  Mrs. 
Colton  amply  supplied,  and  she  was  long  remembered  for  her 
graciousness,  her  interest  in  people  and  their  problems,  and 
her  numerous  activities  in  church  and  community.  On  Sun¬ 
days  she  played  the  pipe  organ  and  taught  a  class  of  boys  in 
Sunday  School,  boys  who  never  outgrew  their  respect  and 
affection  for  their  former  teacher.  She  developed  a  libary 
with  an  accumulation  of  five  hundred  or  more  books,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  present  town  library.  She  started  a  young 
people’s  meeting  and  organized  the  boys  into  a  “U.K.  Society”, 
encouraging  them  to  draw  the  books  for  a  ten-cent  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Nor  did  she  confine  her  interest  to  the  boys.  “The  prob¬ 
lems  of  juvenile  delinquency”,  writes  her  grandson,  “wayward 
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girls,  which  we  discuss  so  openly  today,  were  just  as  preva¬ 
lent  in  Washington  and  Warren  seventy-five  years  ago,  but 
people  talked  little  and  did  less  about  them.  In  those  days 
one’s  piety  and  propriety  were  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  one  appeared  outraged  and  scandalized.  Not  grandma 
Colton,  however;  she  dealt  with  such  problems  in  the  parish 
with  a  compassionate  earthiness  that  would  be  worthy  of  a 
modern  social  worker.  Few  of  the  straight  laced  ladies  sym¬ 
pathized  with  her,  but  she  was  too  strong  to  buck.  With  her 
the  thought  ‘to  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine’,  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  deeds  rather  than  words.  She  did — and  continued 
to  do  so  till  the  day  she  took  to  her  bed  for  the  last  time.” 

After  eleven  years  in  Warren,  Mr.  Colton  accepted  a  call 
to  Wayne,  Michigan,  his  last  regular  pastorate.  During  his 
ministry  he  had  received  seventy-five  persons  into  the  church. 
The  building,  too,  had  been  extensively  repaired,  the  rear 
gallery  being  lowered,  the  organ  space  enlarged,  and  the  walls 
kalsomined  and  frescoed.  On  the  western  wall,  back  of  the 
pulpit  desk,  was  painted  a  large  arch,  so  beautifully  shaded 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  painted  rather  than 
carved. 

In  1878  the  Society  voted  to  drop  the  old  “Consociational” 
organization,  which  dated  back  to  the  late  eighteenth  century 
and  included  most  of  the  towns  in  the  county,  and  instead  to 
become  a  part  of  “The  Litchfield  Northwest  Conference”,  an 
organization  embracing  twelve  churches. 

March  12,  1888,  was  a  black  letter  day  in  the  weather¬ 
man’s  calendar — the  date  of  the  blizzard  that  out-blizzarded 
all  other  known  blizzards.  For  three  days  it  snowed  continu¬ 
ously,  and  furious  winds  packed  the  snow  into  drifts  which 
reached  often  to  the  rooftops.  For  days  and  even  weeks  fami¬ 
lies  were  marooned,  and  it  was  late  spring  before  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  huge  drifts  had  disappeared. 

Retiring  that  year  from  active  ministry,  the  Coltons 
moved  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  two  of  their  children  were  al- 
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ready  living.  Mr.  Colton  still  preached  frequently,  and  to  him 
were  brought  problems  of  church  management  because  of  his 
recognized  authority  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  He  died  in 
1908,  in  his  eightieth  year,  after  an  agonizing  illness  during 
which  he  steadfastly  refused  to  take  sedatives,  believing  that 
if  the  Lord  willed  him  to  bear  pain,  He  would  also  give  him  the 
fortitude  to  endure  it.  Mrs.  Colton  survived  him  for  about  ten 
years,  living  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  with  a  daughter 
in  Washington.  Throughout  these  closing  years  she  led  an 
adult  class  in  the  Washington  church.  A  woman  of  rare 
ability,  of  gracious  manner,  and  of  unflagging  devotion,  she 
had  endeared  herself  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her,  and  her  memory  and  influence  long  endured  in  every  com¬ 
munity  in  which  she  lived. 

Rev.  Austin  Gardner,  1889  -  1897 

“Having  been  dismissed  from  the  church  in  Buckingham, 
where  I  labored  13J  years,  I  removed  to  Warren.  I  began  my 
regular  work  Oct.  20th  on  a  pleasant  Sunday  with  a  good  at¬ 
tendance.”  By  this  terse  note  in  the  official  record  the  Rev. 
Austin  Gardner  announced  his  arrival  in  his  new  parish.  He 
had  preached  as  a  candidate  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August, 
had  attended  the  Moody  Bible  Conference  in  Northfield,  and 
returned  to  preach  on  the  following  Sunday ;  the  invitation  to 
become  pastor  followed  immediately. 

Disaster  struck  at  2:20  on  October  20,  1891,  when  a  bolt 
of  lightning  hit  the  church,  “destroying  the  steeple  down  to 
the  bell  deck,  entering  the  audience  room,  knocking  the  pipe 
organ  to  pieces,  filling  the  house  with  smoke  and  then  expend¬ 
ing  its  force  by  bursting  out  seven  hundred  lights  of  glass, 
removing  plaster,  shattering  blinds,  etc.  It  was  a  sorry  look¬ 
ing  building  one  minute  after  the  bolt  struck.”  Thus  simply 
but  vividly  did  Mr.  Gardner  describe  the  tragic  scene. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  fire  did  not  destroy  the  his¬ 
toric  old  building,  but  the  situation  was  discouraging  and  the 
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cost  of  restoration  seemed  almost  prohibitive.  As  always, 
however,  the  parishioners  rallied  loyally  to  meet  the  challenge 
and  the  task  was  accomplished.  Unfortunately,  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  steeple  unwise  counsels  prevailed  and,  though 
still  imposing,  the  present  spire  lacks  something  of  the  grace 
and  symmetry  of  the  original. 

One  event  of  these  years  which  has  been  of  significant 
value  in  the  life  of  the  town  was  the  organization  of  Wichita 
Grange.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1892,  at  the 
home  of  Edward  Lyman,  and  Mr.  Austin  R.  Humphrey  was 
elected  Master.  In  1913  the  old  Methodist  church,  which  had 
long  been  unused,  was  purchased  and  remodeled,  and  this 
served  as  a  Grange  hall  until  the  new  community  building 
provided  more  adequate  quarters. 

In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  John  B.  Der- 
rickson,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Born  on  Trinicum  Island  in 
the  Delaware  River,  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  he  had 
come  to  Warren  in  1855,  and  for  thirty-seven  years  he  had 
been  the  beloved  and  trusted  physician  of  the  entire  region. 
During  more  than  twenty  of  those  years  he  had  also  served  as 
town  clerk  and  treasurer.  Of  him  Dr.  Orlando  Brown  of  Wash¬ 
ington  wrote:  “Dr.  Derrickson  devoted  himself  to  his  work 
with  great  patience,  fidelity,  and  skill,  and  received  in  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  the  compensations  which  make  up  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  country  doctor’s  fees,  the  love  and  affection 
of  his  patients.” 

In  1894  the  church  acted  as  host  to  the  Litchfield  North¬ 
west  Conference.  Seven  of  the  twelve  churches  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  pastor  and  other  delegates.  It  was  quite  an  under¬ 
taking  for  a  small  church  in  the  pre-automobile  age  when 
access  to  Warren  was  not  easy.  Men  with  their  two-horse 
teams  drove  the  six  miles  to  Cornwall  Bridge — miles  far  long¬ 
er  than  they  are  today — to  meet  delegates  arriving  by  train. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  make  the  occasion  successful;  the 
“collation”  was  both  bountiful  and  satisfying,  and  guests  and 
hosts  alike  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the 
result. 
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Decreasing  population  in  the  town  was  inevitably  re¬ 
flected  in  a  steadly  decreasing  church  memebrship,  a  condition 
which  made  pessimism  regarding  the  future  fully  under¬ 
standable.  In  1896  a  systematic  revision  of  the  roll  was  un¬ 
dertaken  to  eliminate  the  names  of  inactive  members,  many 
of  whom  had  moved  away  and  ceased  to  maintain  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  church.  As  a  result,  the  membership  of  the 
Sunday  School  was  reduced  from  a  nominal  125  to  an  actual 
90,  and  that  of  the  church  from  about  100  to  approximately 
60. 

The  years  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  ministry  were  years  of  quiet, 
faithful  service.  Dignified  and  unassuming,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  sincerity  and  earnestess  to  the  welfare  of  his  people ; 
while  Mrs.  Gardner’s  warm,  friendly  spirit  was  felt  through¬ 
out  the  community.  He  ended  the  official  record  as  concisely 
as  he  had  begun  it:  “I  closed  my  labors  on  Sunday,  Sept.  26, 
1897.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sabbath,  almost  a  facsimile  to  my 
first  Sabbath  as  Pastor  of  this  church - May  my  succes¬ 

sor  be  permitted  to  spend  eight  as  pleasant  years  as  I  have 
done  among  this  people.”  He  went  from  Warren  to  the  church 
in  Ashford,  Connecticut,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Gardner  spent 
their  closing  years. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  New  Century 

Rev.  Myron  A.  Munson,  1898  -  1903 
Rev.  William  E.  Brooks,  D.D.,  1904  -  1906 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Pickett,  1907  -  1909 
Rev.  Virgil  W.  Blackman,  1910  -  1914 
Rev.  Finis  E.  Delzell,  1915  -  1929 

THE  nineteenth  century  was  passing  into  history.  It  had 
been  a  century  of  significant  achievement.  National 
boundaries  had  been  rolled  back  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  entire 
territory  had  been  proved,  by  means  of  a  terrible  war,  to  con¬ 
stitute  one  indivisible  nation.  Population  had  increased  enor¬ 
mously  and  had  been  distributed  over  the  entire  vast  expanse. 
Systems  of  communication  had  been  developed,  tying  the 
country  together.  An  economy  that  had  been  chiefly  agricul¬ 
tural  was  becong  largely  industrial,  and  cities  were  growing 
rapidly.  The  man  who  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  looked  out  over  a  very  different  world  from  that  of  his 
nineteenth  century  ancestor. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  transformation  upon  the  small 
towns  nestled  among  the  Litchfield  County  hills?  For  many  of 
them  the  outlook  was  discouraging.  Families  were  leaving 
the  farms  to  find  easier  living  and  more  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere.  Many  houses  were  being  abandoned,  and  few 
if  any  were  being  built.  Old  residents  pointed  reminiscently 
to  overgrown  cellar  holes  and  neglected  clumps  of  lilac  bushes 
which  were  all  that  was  left  of  once  prosperous  and  self-re- 
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specting  homes,  and  the  land  that  had  been  so  laboriously 
cleared  was  all  too  often  reverting  to  stones  and  bushes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  improvements  which  have 
made  the  rural  towns  once  more  attractive  to  newcomers  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Automobiles  were  a  plaything  of  the  well-to- 
do,  while  narrow  roads  and  frightened  horses  made  them  a 
dangerous  luxury  for  their  owners  and  a  dreaded  menace  in 
the  community.  Many  a  farmer  wore  a  self-satisfied  smirk 
when  his  ox-team  was  requisitioned  to  extricate  a  stranded 
automobile  and  prophesied,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  there  would 
come  a  speedy  extinction  to  all  such  modern  contraptions.  The 
first  telephone  appeared  in  Warren  in  1898,  when  Mr.  Finley 
Knapp,  storekeeper  and  postmaster,  installed  a  toll-station 
similar  to  the  coin  box  of  today.  Rural  delivery  reached  the 
town  in  1902,  with  much  injury  to  local  pride  when  the  name 
“Warren”  disappeared  from  postal  maps.  Modern  plumbing 
and  electrical  conveniences  were  still  in  the  future  as  far  as 
country  homes  were  concerned;  it  was  not  until  1929  that  the 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company  of  New  Milford  ex¬ 
tended  its  lines  to  Warren,  and  not  until  ten  years  later  that 
electricity  was  installed  in  the  church.  It  was  easy  to  be 
pessimistic  about  the  future  of  the  small  towns,  especially 
those  which,  like  Warren,  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  railroad 
and  far  from  the  growing  centers  of  population. 

The  church  inevitably  reflected  the  discouragement  of  the 
town.  Letters  of  dismissal  were  many  and  additions  were 
few.  Even  minimum  expenses  were  difficult  to  meet.  Yet  a 
small  band  of  loyal  members  carried  on,  and  the  church  main¬ 
tained  its  dignity  and  independence. 

Rev.  Myron  A.  Munson,  1898  -  1903 

The  minister  whose  service  covered  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  was  the  Rev.  Myron  A.  Munson,  a  man  of  quiet  and 
studious  habits,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  an  earnest  and 
faithful  pastor.  It  is  not  surprising  that  church  records 
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register  no  conspicuous  events  during  this  period,  but  the 
man  who  served  his  people  faithfully  and  unostentatiously 
through  these  outwardly  uneventful  years  is  entitled  to  an 
honored  place  in  the  long  pastoral  succession.  After  five  years 
of  service,  feeling  the  weight  of  advancing  years,  Mr.  Munson 
submitted  his  resignation.  He  and  Mrs.  Munson  moved  to  West 
Hartford,  where  they  lived  until  his  death  a  few  years  later. 

Rev.  William  E.  Brooks,  D.D.,  1904  -  1906 

Dr.  Brooks  accepted  the  call  to  Warren  against  the  advice 
of  friends  who  urged  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  a  long 
and  eventful  career,  he  should  lay  aside  active  pastoral  respon¬ 
sibilities;  but  to  him  the  call  offered  another  opportunity  for 
service  under  conditions  that  he  felt  would  not  be  too  exacting 
for  his  advancing  years..  Though  his  ministry  in  Warren  was 
brief,  the  story  of  his  full  and  colorful  life  should  be  recorded 
as  another  example  of  American  initiative,  courage,  and  de¬ 
votion  to  an  ideal.* 

William  Eustis  Brooks  was  born  in  Kingfield,  Franklin 
County,  Maine,  in  1835.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  three 
and  his  father  seven  years  later,  whereupon  the  boy  went  to 
live  with  his  grandparents.  Going  to  school  meant  rising 
early,  doing  the  chores  before  breakfast,  and  walking  more 
than  two  miles,  summer  or  winter,  to  the  little  country  school- 
house.  Later  he  attended  the  academy  in  Skowhegan,  living 
often  on  not  more  than  fifty  cents  a  week. 

His  grandmother  saw  no  higher  goal  for  him  than  the 
cobbler’s  trade,  but  William  was  determined,  whatever  the 
obstacles,  to  secure  an  education.  Money  was  the  prime  neces¬ 
sity.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  company  with 
three  friends,  he  set  out  on  the  month-long  journey  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  for  the  gold  fields  of  California.  For  two 
years  he  worked  in  the  mines  or,  in  dry  times  when  water  for 
washing  the  gold  could  not  be  obtained,  on  a  reservoir  that 

^Memorial  booklet  published  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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was  being  built  in  the  mountains.  With  the  money  thus 
earned,  he  returned  to  his  native  state  and  entered  Waterville 
(now  Colby)  college  from  which  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
the  class  of  1862. 

To  become  a  minister  was  his  inflexible  purpose,  but  now 
war  had  broken  out  and  personal  ambitions  had  to  be  put 
aside.  He  helped  organize  a  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers  and 
was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  in  that  regiment.  He  served 
in  a  number  of  campaigns,  became  Captain  of  his  Company, 
was  wounded,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge. 

With  resolution  undaunted,  he  then  entered  Yale  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1867  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two.  After  brief  pastorates  in  Derby,  Clinton,  and 
West  Haven,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Tillotson  Colle¬ 
giate  and  Normal  Institute  in  Austin,  Texas,  where  for  five 
years  he  worked  earnestly  for  the  promotion  of  Negro  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  South.  He  served  several  churches  in  the  Middle 
West,  after  which  he  returned  to  Maine  to  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  South  Paris.  After  five  years  there  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  to  the  Warren  church,  somewhat  broken  in 
health  but  strong  and  courageous  in  spirit. 

Dr.  Brooks  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  man  of  action.  He 
knew  his  Greek  Testament  well,  and  it  was  his  custom  every 
year  to  read  the  Old  Testament  through  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  In  1890'  Colby  College  recognized  his  scholarship  and 
service  by  awarding  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

The  most  memorable  event  of  Dr.  Brooks’  Warren  pastor¬ 
ate  was  the  three-day  celebration  in  1906  of  the  one  hundred- 
fiftieth  anniversary.  Building  improvements  included  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  the  basement  and  installation  of  a  coal  burning 
furnace,  with  the  consequent  removal  of  the  unsightly  stoves 
and  long  pipes.  (An  improved  furnace  was  installed  in  1937.) 
The  interior  was  also  redecorated  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
said  that  no  available  artist  would  attempt  to  recreate  the 
painted  arch  on  the  western  wall,  and  in  its  place  was  painted 
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in  gold  letters,  the  text :  “The  Lord  Our  God  be  with  us  as  He 
was  with  our  fathers.  Let  Him  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.” 

There  was  a  great  home-coming  of  former  residents  of 
the  town  and  descendants  of  earlier  inhabitants,  while  letters, 
reminiscences,  and  tributes  abounded.  Two  daughter  churches 
were  represented,  seven  members  of  the  church  in  Ruggles, 
Ohio,  being  present  and  two  from  the  church  in  Waverly, 
Illinois.  At  the  final  meeting  Deacon  Franklin  A.  Curtiss 
acted  as  moderator,  the  last  public  service  of  his  long  life,  and 
Mr.  Noble  B.  Strong,  who  for  many  years  had  served  as  church 
clerk  and  in  numerous  other  capacities,  read  the  historical 
address.  The  observance  in  general  befitted  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  occasion. 

A  friend  of  Dr.  Brooks  wrote :  “Never  shall  I  forget  the 
scene  when  only  a  few  weeks  since  at  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  church  in  Warren  (in  the  services  of  which  he  was  unable 
to  bear  much  part)  as  he  stood  in  the  desk  and  pointed  to  the 
names  of  the  former  pastors  ranged  about  the  galleries,  he 
said,  ‘And  the  best  of  it  all  is  that  each  one  of  these  men  has 
been  loyal  to  Jesus  Christ’.  Yes!  I  said  to  myself,  and  no  one 
of  them  has  been  more  loyal  than  you  yourself.” 

Soon  after  the  sesquicentennial  Dr.  Brooks,  because  of 
failing  health,  submitted  his  resignation  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Brooks  went  to  the  home  of  a  son  in  North  Cambridge.  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  was  a  happy  time  for  the  family,  but  in  the  night  he 
was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  he  died  two  days  later  without 
regaining  consciousness.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  in 
Clinton  where,  in  the  early  days  of  his  ministry,  they  had  laid 
at  rest  a  little  son,  their  first-born  child. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Pickett,  1907  -  1909 

Dr.  Brooks  was  followed  by  Mr.  Charles  Pickett.  At  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  Warren  Mr.  Pickett  was  not  an  ordained 
minister,  but  in  accordance  with  church  polity,  he  was  able, 
by  special  request  of  the  church,  to  administer  communion 
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and  perform  other  pastoral  functions;  and  during  his  stay  in 
Warren  he  was  ordained.  Mr.  Pickett  was  an  earnest  man 
and  a  successful  pastor,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  the  church 
gave  him,  at  his  own  request,  a  letter  of  dismissal,  recom¬ 
mending  him  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Winfield,  West 
Virginia. 


Rev.  Virgil  W.  Blackman,  1910  -  1914 

For  a  few  months  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Corson,  a  young  man  of  superior  ability  and  en¬ 
gaging  personality.  Mr.  Corson  had  definite  plans  for  his 
future,  however,  and  after  a  short  time  he  left  to  obtain  fur¬ 
ther  training  before  entering  upon  missionary  service  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Blackman,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Pickett,  was  a  native 
of  Grafton,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1857.  After 
attending  New  Hampshire  public  schools  and  also  Tilton 
Seminary,  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  engaged  in 
Y.M.C.A.  work,  being  in  charge  of  one  of  the  branches  there 
and  continuing  his  education  through  courses  at  Columbia 
University.  Finally,  having  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  he 
enrolled  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  gra¬ 
duated  in  1891.  After  serving  several  churches  in  different 
parts  of  New  England,  he  accepted  the  call  to  Warren,  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  his  wife,  the  former  Della  Butler  of  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  his  daughter,  Harriet. 

Mr.  Blackman  was  severely  handicapped  by  lameness, 
the  result  of  an  attack  of  polio  at  the  age  of  six  which  necessi¬ 
tated  his  wearing  a  heavy  brace  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
health  became  increasingly  poor,  and  in  1914  he  retired  from 
the  ministry.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  New 
Milford,  where  he  died  in  1921  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
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Rev.  Finis  E.  Delzell,  1915  -  1929 

Mr.  Delzell  broke  the  long  record  of  New  England  born 
ministers  (with  a  couple  of  exceptions  from  New  York  State), 
as  he  was  a  native  of  the  Middle  West.  He  was  born  in  Hen¬ 
derson,  Missouri,  in  1857,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  and 
Elizabeth  Delzell,  and  was  named  Finis  Ewing  after  a  greatly 
beloved  minister  of  that  area.  Both  by  inheritance  and  by 
name,  therefore,  young  Finis  was  almost  inevitably  destined 
for  the  minstry. 

After  attending  Henderson  Academy  and  Drury  College 
in  Springfield,  Missouri,  he  graduated  from  Cumberland  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  and  his  first  pastorate  was  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee.  Meantime  an  older  brother  had 
come  to  Yale  and,  liking  the  East,  had  decided  to  remain  here. 
When  the  young  minister  came  North  to  visit  his  brother,  he 
decided  that  he  too  would  like  to  make  his  permanent  home 
in  New  England.  After  pastorates  in  Mansfield  and  West¬ 
minster,  Connecticut,  he  went  to  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  remained  six  years.  He  had  previously  lost  his  wife 
and  a  six  year  old  son,  but  here  he  married  Mary  Caverly,  who 
was  to  prove  herself  a  loyal  and  devoted  wife  and  a  woman 
much  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  her. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  Connecticut  friend,  Mr.  Delzell 
applied  for  the  vacant  Warren  pulpit,  and  here  began  a  minis¬ 
try  that  was  to  continue  through  fourteen  years  of  faithful 
and  loving  service.  The  membership  of  the  church  on  Janu¬ 
ary  first,  1915,  was  seventy,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  male 
and  forty-five  female.  A  simple  statement  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Mrs.  Delzell  is  eloquently  revealing  of  their  quiet,  faith¬ 
ful  ministry  in  Warren:  “A  number  of  people  who  had  not 
been  interested  in  Church  sent  their  children  and  some  of 
them  came  themselves.  We  liked  that.”  During  his  pastorate 
forty-one  persons  were  received  into  membership. 

During  their  first  year  a  Roll  Call  was  held,  each  member 
being  asked  to  respond  to  his  name  in  person  or  by  letter. 
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The  event  proved  so  successful  that  it  has  become  an  annual 
custom,  the  meeting  usually  being  preceded  by  a  dinner.  At 
this  time  special  missionary  collections  have  been  received 
and  clothing  collected  to  be  sent  to  places  of  need  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  1924,  in  keeping  with  modern  methods  of  raising  the 
church  budget,  the  Every  Member  Canvass  was  inaugurated, 
and  this  too  has  become  an  annual  custom. 

In  the  spring  of  1925  Mr.  Delzell  was  seriously  injured 
by  an  automobile  in  New  Haven,  where  he  had  gone  to  attend 
a  lecture.  After  a  month  in  the  hospital  he  returned  to  his 
work;  but  his  health  was  never  fully  restored  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1929,  he  submitted  his  resignation.  He  and  Mrs.  Delzell 
returned  to  their  former  home  in  Brentwood,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1946,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Mrs.  Delzell, 
at  this  writing,  much  broken  in  health,  is  living  at  the  home 
of  a  niece  in  New  Hampshire. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  Chapter  of  Recent  History 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Studwell,  1929  -  1931 
Rev.  Lester  Linderman,  1932  -  1937 
Rev.  Elwyn  K.  Jordan,  1938  -  1941 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Barber,  1942  -  1944 
Rev.  Arthur  E.  Gregg,  1944  -  1947 
Rev.  George  C.  L.  Cooley,  1947  - 

AS  the  twentieth  century  moved  on  through  its  second 
quarter,  the  country  was  confronted  with  events  of 
tremendous  importance,  events  that  affected  every 
communuity  in  the  land.  The  First  World  War  had  ended, 
the  Second  became  a  horrible  reality ;  but  the  men  and  women 
of  the  twentieth  century  showed  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  courage  as  had  characterized  their  forebears.  The  finan¬ 
cial  crash  of  ’29,  the  remedial  measures  that  were  attempted, 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  New  Deal,  the  amazing  develop¬ 
ment  of  science  and  invention — these  affected  in  one  way  or 
another  the  life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  entire 
nation. 

The  material  progress  of  the  twentieth  century  is  some¬ 
thing  that  the  young  people  of  this  generation  can  scarcely 
appreciate,  and  even  those  whose  memories  reach  back  to  the 
pre-radio,  pre-aviation  era  have  difficulty  in  realizing  how 
rapid  has  been  the  transformation  in  the  conditions  of  every¬ 
day  living.  To  the  small,  rural  towns,  especially,  these  changes 
brought  new  hope.  With  good  roads  and  the  almost  universal 
possession  of  automobiles,  Warren  ceased  to  be  an  isolated 
spot,  difficult  of  access.  With  electricity,  modern  conveniences 
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came  into  every  home  in  the  village.  Consolidation  of  small 
district  schools  into  one  central  school  in  an  up-to-date  build¬ 
ing  brought  modern  education  within  the  reach  of  every  child. 
Old  homes  were  remodeled  and  new  ones  were  built.  New 
families  moved  into  the  town,  and  by  mid-century  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  well-equipped  Community  Hall  was  making  possible 
all  kinds  of  social,  recreational,  and  cultural  opportunities.  A 
new  era  of  living  had,  indeed,  been  ushered  in. 

And  what  of  the  church  in  this  second  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century  ?  Like  all  rural  churches,  its  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  securing  and  retaining  of  qualified  ministers  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  accept  the  conditions  of  living  in  a 
country  parish  when  larger  communities  could  offer,  not  only 
higher  salaries,  but  also,  in  many  respects,  wider  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Inevitably,  terms  of  service  would  be  shorter  and  the 
overturn  more  frequent  than  in  early  days.  No  future  minis¬ 
ter  would — or  indeed  should — rival  the  record  of  Parson  Starr 
and  remain  to  preach  his  half-century  sermon.  The  new  age 
was  an  age  of  mobility  and  change,  and  the  pulpit  naturally 
reflected  the  temper  of  the  times.  Nevertheless,  good  men, 
capable  men,  have  continued  to  respond  to  the  need,  each 
making  his  own  contribution  to  the  life  of  church  and  com¬ 
munity;  while  loyal  parishioners,  whether  descendants  of  the 
founding  fathers  or  newcomers  in  the  community,  are  meet¬ 
ing  the  challenge  of  their  day  with  the  same  steadfastness 
and  courage  as  did  the  men  and  women  of  earlier  generations. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Studwell,  1929  -  1931 

Mr.  Studwell  was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  but  while 
still  a  young  child  he  was  brought  by  his  mother,  to  Glenville, 
in  the  town  of  Greenwich.  There  he  joined  the  Methodist 
church  and  made  his  decision  to  enter  Christian  work.  He 
completed  a  course  in  business  school,  studied  for  a  year  at 
Mount  Hermon,  and  graduated  in  1917  from  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  in  Chicago. 
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Rejected  from  military  service  because  of  his  eyesight, 
he  became  a  war-time  supply  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Glenville,  after  which  he  held  pastorates  in  Pound  Ridge,  Ban¬ 
tam,  Gaylordsville,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  and  New¬ 
town.  From  Newtown  he  came  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  Warren. 

During  their  two  and  a  half  years  in  Warren  the  Stud- 
wells  entered  heartily  into  community  as  well  as  the  church 
life — the  Sunday  School  picnics,  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau. 
These  years  saw  many  improvements  in  the  town:  the  hard- 
surfacing  of  the  roads,  the  coming  of  electric  power,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  district  schools  and  the  erection  of  a  modern, 
efficient  school  building — all  these  contributing  toward  more 
comfortable  living  and  a  more  promising  future  for  the  old 
town. 

Since  leaving  Warren  Mr.  Studwell  has  been  engaged  in 
various  activities,  being  connected  at  the  present  time  with  a 
business  concern  in  Bedford  Hills,  New  York. 

Rev.  Lester  Linderman,  1932  -  1937 

Mr.  Linderman  was  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible 
School,  a  school  at  which  Mrs.  Linderman  was  also  a  student. 
He  was  ordained  in  1931  at  Five  Mile  Baptist  Church  in  Alle¬ 
gheny  New  York,  and  the  following  year  he  came  to  Warren, 
where  for  five  years  he  and  Mrs.  Linderman  entered  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  all  the  activities  of  the  church  and  community. 

In  July,  1935,  all  organizations  of  the  town — Church, 
Grange,  Schoool,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Garden  Club, 
4-H  Club — combined  in  a  two-day  celebration  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Tercentennary.  Some  of  the  exercises  were  held  in  the 
church,  some  in  the  Grange  Hall.  Historical  addresses  were 
given  and  exhibits  were  arranged  of  old  fashioned  flowers, 
antique  furniture,  old  weapons,  costumes,  quilts,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  interest. 
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Mr.  Linderman  and  his  family — two  little  girls,  Jean  and 
Lois,  had  been  born  in  Warren — held  a  large  place  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people  and  it  was  with  regret  that  the  church  ac¬ 
cepted  his  resignation  that  he  might  become  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Triangle,  New  York.  For  one  year  Mr. 
Linderman  served  as  president  of  The  Association  of  Regular 
Baptists  in  western  Pennsylvania.  From  the  Triangle 
church  comes  the  following  tribute:  “Mr.  Linderman  had  a 
wonderful  ministry  here.  Mrs.  Linderman  had  a  splendid 
work  with  the  high  school  and  young  married  groups.  They 
were  bath  highly  esteemed  and  deeply  loved  not  only  by  the 
church  members,  but  by  the  entire  community.” 

In  1952  came  a  tragic  accident  while  he  was  driving  a 
tractor  that  was  being  used  in  the  excavation  for  a  new  church 
building.  The  letter  continues:  “Just  before  he  passed  away 
at  the  hospital,  though  suffering  so  intensely  that  he  was 
begging  (them  to  help  him,  the  nurses  said  he  offered  the  most 
beautiful  prayer  they  had  ever  heard.  That  was  character¬ 
istic  of  his  ministry  here.” 

The  following  year  Mrs.  Linderman  died  also,  like  her 
husband  deeply  loved  and  greatly  missed. 


Rev.  Elwyn  K.  Jordan,  1938  -  1941 

Before  coming  to  Warren  Mr.  Jordan  had  had  a  varied 
experience  in  educational  and  religious  Work.  A  native  of 
Lewiston,  Maine,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Bates  College  and  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  After  two  years  of  teaching 
in  Pittsfield,  Maine,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Free  Baptist 
Church  of  that  town  and  continued  for  five  years  as  its  pastor. 
He  then  became  actively  engaged  in  Y.M.C.A.  work,  and  later 
was  associated  with  the  National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Upon  resuming  his  active  ministry,  he  came  to  the 
church  in  Warren. 
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His  Warren  pastorate,  though  brief,  was  productive. 
Twenty-five  members  were  received  into  the  church,  twenty 
of  them  on  confession  of  faith. 

One  important  event  of  his  pastorate  was  the  merging,  in 
1941,  of  the  Church  and  Society,  a  legal  procedure  by  which 
the  cumbersome  organization  handed  down  from  the  early 
days  of  Congregationalism  was  finally  abolished  and  the 
church  became  an  incorporated  body  with  power  to  transact 
all  business. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  actively  interested  in  the  project  of  re¬ 
storing  the  old  meeting  house  to  its  original  architectural 
beauty,  undoing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unfortunate  “moderni¬ 
zation”  of  1859;  and  in  1937  a  Restoration  Committee  was 
appointed,  Miss  Edith  Sackett  chairman,  and  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  restoration  was  undertaken.  Two  years  later,  under 
the  skillful  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Kelly,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  authority  on  New  England  church  architecture,  the  initial 
part  of  this  project  was  accomplished  with  the  restoration  of 
the  beautiful  Palladian  window  and  the  four  flanking  windows. 
Part  of  the  original  frame  was  retrieved  from  a  chicken  house 
and  the  upper  middle  sash  of  the  Palladian  window  is  from  the 
original  window. 

It  was  with  regret  that  Mr.  Jordan’s  resignation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  order  that  he  might  become  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Brookfield  Center.  After  seven  years  in 
Brookfield,  he  accepted  a  /Call  to  the  church  in  Killingworth, 
where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one.  He  then  moved  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  is 
living  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Barber,  1942  -  1944 

Mr.  Barber  entered  the  ministry  by  the  educational  route, 
after  a  varied  experience  as  teacher  and  supervisor  of  schools. 
He  came  to  Warren  not  as  an  ordained  minister,  but  as  a  li¬ 
censed  preacher,  one  who  had  taken  particular  satisfaction  in 
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building  up  small  and  often  discouraged  rural  churches.  A 
special  vote  of  the  church,  in  accordance  with  church  polity, 
enabled  him  to  become  full  pastor,  to  conduct  communion,  and 
to  perform  all  other  pastoral  functions. 

The  two  years  of  Mr.  Barber’s  ministry  were  years  of 
activity  and  achievement.  Twenty-three  members  were  added 
to  the  roll,  making  the  membership  at  the  close  of  his  service 
one  hundred  twenty-five,  twenty-one  of  whom  were  on  the 
absent  list.  Under  a  new  set  of  by-laws  important  changes  in 
organization  were  effected.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
formation  of  a  Church  Council,  composed  of  officers  and 
standing  committees,  together  with  representatives  of  each 
organized  group.  The  result  was  an  increased  number  of 
active  workers,  with  a  definite  division  of  labor  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  increase  in  interest  and  activity. 

During  these  years  additional  improvements  were  made 
in  the  parsonage.  Bathroom  and  modern  plumbing  had  been 
put  in  a  few  years  before ;  now  a  coal  furnace  was  installed, 
together  with  other  needed  equipment.  A  year  later  a  new 
well  was  drilled. 

The  Second  World  War,  now  at  the  height  of  its  devas¬ 
tating  course,  called  twenty-five  Warren  boys  into  the  Service. 
The  Ladies’  Aid  was  challenged,  not  only  to  continue  its  regu¬ 
lar  work  for  schools  and  churches,  but  also  to  contribute  cloth¬ 
ing  for  overseas  relief  and  sewing  Jcits  and  other  gifts  for  (men 
in  Service.  Needless  to  say,  the  challenge  was  loyally  met. 
Members  of  the  church  also  did  their  full  share  in  the  “Watch¬ 
ing  Service”  which  was  instituted  by  the  town  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense,  the  observers  taking  their  turn  in  the 
little  tower  erected  on  the  hill  south  of  the  church  in  a  day- 
and-night  lookout  for  planes,  possibly  enemy  planes  bent  on 
destruction. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  year  Mr.  Barber  resigned, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  parishioners,  to  accept  the  interim 
pastorate  of  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  in  Canaan  and 
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the  principalship  of  the  village  school  in  Norfolk,  a  combined 
war-time  emergency  position.  In  1950  he  again  combined 
pastoral  and  educational  duties,  becoming  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Wilson  and  also  professor  of  philosophy 
and  psychology  at  Hilly er  College  in  Hartford.  The  following 
year  he  was  ordained  by  the  Hartford  Council  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  and  Ministers,  and  three  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  minister  of  the  church  in  Wilson  on  a  full  time  basis. 
Mr.  Barber  has  indeed  been  a  notable  exponent  of  the  age-old 
Congregational  principle  that  religion  and  education,  the 
church  and  the  school,  are  inseparable  allies. 

Rev.  Arthur  E.  Gregg,  1944  -  1947 

Mr.  Gregg  came  to  Warren  after  twenty-five  years  of 
service  in  Congregational  churches  in  Vermont.  Various  con¬ 
siderations  combined  to  bring  him  and  his  family  to  Connecti¬ 
cut,  among  them  being  the  hope  that  they  were  “getting 
nearer  the  equator”,  hut  a  couple  of  Warren  winters  convinced 
them  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  they  had  entertained  a 
false  hope. 

Mr.  Gregg  was  especially  interested  in  the  church  school 
and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  adequate  facilities  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  this  work  were  not  available.  He  intro¬ 
duced  the  idea  of  the  Vacation  Bible  School  and  carried  the 
experiment  on  successfully  for  two  .summers. 

Because  of  his  enjoyment  of  out-of-door  work,  Mr.  Gregg 
spent  much  time  improving  the  parsonage  property.  That 
this  effort  was  appreciated  is  shown  by  a  letter  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  church  clerk  after  his  departure:  “In  behalf 
of  the  church  members,  we  wish  to  thank  you  both  for  your 
kindness  and  the  good  work  you  have  done  while  in  Warren. 
I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  parsonage  has  never  looked 
nicer  or  the  grounds  have  never  been  kept  so  beautifully.” 

The  two  years  in  Warren  completed  a  service  of  forty  years 
in  Congregational  church  work,  and  at  their  close  Mr,  Gregg 
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(Submitted  his  resignation.  He  and  his  family  have  since  made 
their  home  in  Deep  River,  where  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
continue  his  out-of-doors  activities,  caring  for  lawns  and  gar¬ 
dens,  raising  fruit,  and  engaging  in  other  useful  and  enjoy¬ 
able  activities.  He  continues  to  preach  as  occasion  arises. 

Rev.  George  C.  L.  Cooley,  1947  - 

The  present  pastor,  Mr.  George  Cooley,  was  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1890.  He  grew  up,  however,  in  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  graduated  from  the  Classical  High  School,  and  spent  the 
following  four  years  in  various  occupations  in  that  city.  In 
his  early  twenties  he  went  to  New  York,  and  later  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  business  experience  of  these  years  gave  him  a 
knowledge  of  practical  affairs  and  an  understanding  of  human 
relations  which  have  proved  valuable  throughout  his  pastoral 
career. 

Meanwhile,  an  activity  that  was  of  supreme  importance 
to  him,  as  it  has  been  throughout  his  entire  life,  was  music. 
In  high  school  he  was  leader  of  the  orchestra.  Later,  he  played 
a  Violin  in  the  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra  and  sang  in  a 
church  quartet  and  in  various  other  musical  organizations.  In 
New  York  he  continued  to  play  the  violin  and  was  tenor  soloist 
in  church  choirs.  He  also  participated  in  grand  and  light 
opera,  spent  one  season  on  the  road,  and  sang  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Circuit.  These  varied  experiences  not  only  afforded 
him  pleasure  and  additional  musical  training,  but  they  also 
provided  enough  money  to  pay  nearly  all  of  his  expenses  in 
the  theological  seminary.  Thus  music  has  been  for  him  both 
a  vocation  and  an  avocation,  ,and  always  an  important  aid  in 
his  ministerial  work. 

Mr.  Cooley  has  also  been  closely  associated  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.  In  Pittsburgh  he  became  Social  and  Membership 
Secretary  of  the  local  “Y”.  At  the  close  of  his  army  service  in 
World  War  I  he  was  appointed  Demobilization  Secretary  at 
the  Germantown  Y.M.C.A.  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  position 
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he  acted  as  counsellor  to  hundreds  of  young  men  who  were 
leaving  the  Service  and  facing  the  problems  and  opportunities 
of  civilian  life. 

In  1919  Mr.  Cooley  entered  Cromer  Theological  Seminary, 
a  liberal  Baptist  institution  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  graduated  three  years  later.  He  says  with  pride, 
however,  that  he  has  “for  three  hundred  years  been  a  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  in  fact  ever  since  the  Mayflower  landed  on 
Plymouth  shore.  He  was  ordained  in  1921  by  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Kensington  Congregational  Church  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years. 

There  followed  pastorates  in  the  Whitneyville  Church  in 
Hamden,  Connecticut,  and  The  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Ashland,  Wisconsin;  in  the  latter  place  he  continued  to  take 
educational  courses  in  Northland  College.  He  also  served  as 
secretary  under  the  USO  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.  at 
Fort  Hancock  and  was  director  of  the  Asbury  Park  USO. 

From  this  background  of  rich  and  varied  experience  Mr. 
Cooley  came  to  Warren,  and  during  his  nine  years  here  he  has 
entered  with  earnest  and  sincere  interest  into  every  phase  of 
church  and  community  life.  He  has  been  especially  active  in 
the  Grange,  freely  contributing  his  musical  and  dramatic 
talents  to  its  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  emphasis  of  his  ministry  in 
Warren  has  been  his  work  with  children  and  young  people. 
For  many  years  a  leader  in  young  people’s  conferences,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  he  has  a  keen  interest 
in  this  phase  of  pastoral  work.  His  weekly  class  in  the  Warren 
school  has  trained  children  in  the  basic  principles  of  religion, 
and  under  his  leadership  the  Young  People’s  Fellowship  of  the 
church  has  developed  a  strong  program  of  worship,  study,  and 
social  fellowship. 

During  most  of  his  life  Mr.  Cooley  has  been  secretary  of 
something  or  other.  Indeed  he  says,  “I  must  have  been  born 
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with  a  pencil  behind  my  ear !”  For  at  least  twenty ^five  of  the 
thirty-five  years  of  his  ministry  he  has  acted  as  scribe  or 
registrar  of  Congregational  associations.  At  present  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Council  of  Churches.  He  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  suburban  and  rural  churches,  and  is  the  present  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Town  and  Country  Church  Committee  of  the  State 
Council. 

Mr.  Cooley  has  been  vitally  interested  in  the  project  of 
restoration  of  the  old  meeting  house  and  in  plans  for  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  bicentennial.  May  he  continue  to  lead  the  church 
in  strength  and  vigor  as  it  enters  into  its  third  century. 

REDEDICATION 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  September,  1955,  the  annual  Old 
Home  Day  was  observed  once  again  by  church  and  community. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  always  appropriate  to  recall  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  and  it  was  especially  appropriate  on  this 
particular  day  when  the  old  high  pulpit,  now  restored  to  its 
place  of  honor,  was  to  be  rededicated. 

This  history  has  attempted  to  tell,  however  imperfectly 
and  incompletely,  the  two-hundred-year-long  story  of  the 
Warren  church.  We  have  recalled  the  gathering  of  the  church 
in  1756  and  the  building  of  the  small,  rude  meeting  house  of 
1767.  We  have  seen  that  the  stately  edifice  of  1818  reflected 
the  noblest  ideals  of  New  England  ecclesiastical  architecure, 
and  we  have  likewise  noted  that  the  later  remodeling  was  the 
reflection  of  a  fashion  current  at  the  mid-century  period. 
Again  the  concept  has  changed,  and  this  church,  like  others 
of  its  kind,  has  sought  to  recreate  the  beauty  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  integrity  of  the  original  builders — though  with  due 
consideration  for  such  modern  innovations  as  adequate  heat¬ 
ing  and  lighting. 

For  some  fifteen  years  before  this  Old  Home  Day  the  Re¬ 
storation  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Edith 
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MODEL  SHOWING  THE  STEEPLE  OF  1818 


MODEL  SHOWING  THE  STEEPLE  AS  REBUILT  IN  1891 
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Sackett,  whose  ancestors  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church,  had  been  hard  at  work.  Several  import¬ 
ant  projects  had  been  completed,  including  the  installation  of 
a  coal  furnace  to  succeed  the  unsightly  and  inadequate  wood- 
burning  stoves,  and  of  the  electric  lights  that  shed  their  soft 
glow  from  the  vaulted  ceiling.  The  beautiful  Palladian  win¬ 
dow  had  been  restored  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  western 
wall,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  final  scene. 

Many  people  had  participated  in  the  work,  people  whose 
Jove  for  'the  old  church  marked  them  as  spiritual,  if  not  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  Much  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  fund  had  been  secured  through  memorial  gifts  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Remembrance,  of  which  Miss  Edith  Brattlund 
was  the  designer  and  custodian.  The  pulpit  itself,  of  exquisite¬ 
ly  grained  butternut  wood,  and  the  gracefully  curving  stairs 
leading  into  it  had  been  recreated  by  Harold  Feller,  cabinet 
maker,  enough  of  the  original  pieces  having  been  retrieved 
from  attics  and  cellars,  to  reveal  the  original  design.  Finally, 
a  group  of  volunteers,  under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Curtiss, 
worked  long  and  hard  to  remove  the  incongruous  platform  and 
desk  (once  regarded  as  so  eminently  “suitable”)  and  to  set  the 
old  pulpit  again  high  on  the  four  fluted  pillars,  pillars  which, 
though  ignominiously  discarded,  had  somehow  miraculously 
escaped  destruction. 

In  imagination  on  this  Old  Home  Day  one  could  almost 
£ee  Deacon  Tanner  and  Deacon  Hopkins,  or  perhaps  a  couple 
of  elderly  tithingmen,  seated  in  grave  dignity  beneath  the 
elevated  pulpit,  where  they  might  “receive  the  perpendicular 
droppings  of  the  word”,  meanwhile  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  congregation.  Once  again  the  minister  slowly 
mounts  the  steps,  enters  the  pulpit,  and  gently  closes  the 
little  gate.  The  afternoon  sun  lights  the  Palladian  window, 
shining  through  some  of  the  very  same  glass  through  which 
it  shone  when  the  venerable  Peter  Starr  ascended  that  same 
pulpit  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1820,  and,  with  a  full  heart,  led 
the  people  in  the  dedication  of  their  new  house  of  worship. 
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The  topic  of  the  pastor’s  sermon  on  this  rededication 
Sunday,  “A  Glorious  Past  Is  not  Enough”,  sent  the  mind  rov¬ 
ing  back  over  that  long  Past  and  forward  into  the  unknown 
Future.  Did  the  days  seem  “glorious”  to  the  people  who 
were  living  them,  one  day  after  another  down  through  the 
long  centuries?  Common  people  like  ourselves,  filling  the 
days  with  commonplace  activities,  enduring  toil  and  hardship, 
knowing  sacrifice  and  tragedy  more  often,  perhaps,  than  satis¬ 
faction  and  happiness — did  they  realize  that  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  history?  But  we  today  speak  truly  of  the  glorious  past, 
for  these  forefathers  of  ours  achieved  great  things :  they  con¬ 
quered  a  wilderness,  they  developed  a  community,  they 
helped  to  create  a  nation  dedicated  to  knowledge,  justice  and 
liberty.  Above  all,  they  established  a  church  and  maintained 
it  in  spite  of  almost  incredible  difficulties.  They  erected  a 
stately  building,  where  many  generations  have  worshipped, 
finding  inspiration  and  courage  each  for  his  own  day. 

The  great  French  writer,  de  Tocqueville,  landing  in  Amer¬ 
ica  more  than  a  century  ago,  wrote :  “I  sought  for  the  great¬ 
ness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  commodious  harbors  and 
her  ample  rivers — and  it  was  not  there.  I  sought  for  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  fertile  fields  and 
boundless  forests — and  it  was  not  there.  I  sought  for  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  rich  mines  and  vast 
world  commerce — and  it  was  not  there.  I  sought  for  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  democratic  Congress 
and  her  matchless  Constitution — and  it  was  not  there. 

“Not  until  I  went  into  the  churches  of  America  and  heard 
her  pulpits  flame  with  righteousness  did  I  understand  the 
secret  of  her  genius  and  power.  America  is  great  because 
America  is  good — and  if  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good — 
America  will  cease  to  be  great.” 

The  world  of  today  is  vastly  different  from  the  world  of 
our  forefathers.  The  entire  pattern  of  life  has  changed.  We 
accept  as  commonplace  a  manner  of  everyday  living  that  to 
them  would  have  been  inconceivable.  The  social  structure 
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has  changed.  The  problems  of  the  family,  the  community, 
the  nation,  are  vastly  different  from  the  problems  of  earlier 
days,  though,  truly,  no  less  perplexing.  Our  religious  life, 
too,  has  changed,  and  we  could  not  if  we  would  revert  to  the 
simpler  standards  of  an  earlier  time.  The  twentieth  century 
Sabbath,  even  for  those  of  us  who  still  regard  it  as  a  day 
apart,  is  quite  unlike  the  Sabbath  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  relation  of  pastor  and  people  is  different.  Can  anyone 
imagine  a  parishioner  addressing  the  first  two  pastors,  clad  in 
their  solemn  garb,  as  “Sylvanus”  or  “Peter”?  Even  their 
wives  doubtless  addressed  them  as  “Mr.  Osborn”  and  “Mr. 
Starr”.  The  church  itself,  in  many  respects,  has  changed — its 
forms  of  worship,  its  theological  interpretations,  its  methods 
of  approach. 

But  one  vital  thing  has  not  changed.  The  church  still 
stands,  the  source  of  inspiration,  the  center  of  Christian  liv¬ 
ing.  Its  spire  still  points  heavenward.  Its  bell  still  summons 
the  people  to  worship.  Suppose  there  had  been  no  church! 
Suppose  our  forefathers  had  been  so  preoccupied  with  the 
affairs  of  everyday  life  that  they  had  had  no  time  for 
the  spiritual  vision!  Suppose  they  had  lacked  the  courage, 
the  capacity  for  hard  work,  the  willingness  to  sacrifice,  to 
make  that  vision  a  reality!  What  would  have  been  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  community  if  there  had  been  no  church?  But  our 
forefathers  did  not  fail!  They  gathered  a  church.  They 
erected  a  meeting  house  upon  this  Warren  hilltop,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  has  gone  out  to  the  far  places  of  the  world.  From  the 
Past  we  have  indeed  received  a  priceless  heritage;  for  the 
Future  we  have  a  privilege  and  a  responsibility. 

Again,  with  Parson  Starr  we  say,  “Give  ear,  0  my  people 
to  my  law ;  incline  your  ears  to  the  words  of  my  mouth — -which 
we  have  known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us.  We  will  not 
hide  them  from  their  children,  shewing  to  the  generations  to 
come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength  and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  works  that  he  hath  done.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  WESTWARD  MIGRATION 


DURING  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  groups  of  home-seeking 
pioneers  wandered  down  from  Massachusetts  and  es¬ 
tablished  new  homes  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  In  the  mid-eighteenth  century  their  sons  and 
grandsons  pushed  on  toward  the  northwest,  thus  completing 
the  settlement  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  In  the  liate 
eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth  centuries  many  of  their 
children,  in  their  turn,  looked  hopefully  toward  regions  still 
more  remote  and  as  yet  unsettled.  To  the  north  lay  Vermont, 
sometimes  called  “The  Child  of  Litchfield  County”,  and  to  the 
west,  New  York  which,  except  for  the  great  feudal  estates  of 
the  Dutch  along  the  Hudson  Valley,  was  virtually  untouched 
by  white  settlement.  Into  these  regions  went  these  later 
pioneers,  there  to  set  up  their  homes  and  establish  their  new 
communities.  To  the  churches  back  home  this  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  challenge,  and  they  sent  out  their  ministers  as  circuit 
riders  to  preach,  perform  marriages,  officiate  at  funerals,  and 
wherever  possible  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  local  churches. 
Mr.  Starr,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  three  such  missionary 
journeys  into  Vermont,  entertained  tat  times  in  the  homes  of 
former  parishioners. 

Beyond,  lay  the  “Western  Reserve”,  unofficially  chris¬ 
tened  “New  Connecticut”.  After  the  Revolution  Connecticut, 
in  common  with  other  states  which  in  colonial  days  had  re¬ 
ceived  vast  tracts  of  western  lands  by  royal  charter,  ceded 
these  lands  to  the  Federal  Government;  but  Connecticut,  with 
true  Yankee  thrift,  “reserved”  to  itself  one  tract  in  north- 
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eastern  Ohio.  This  territory  w)as  immediately  offered  for 
sale  to  individual  purchasers,  the  proceeds  forming  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  state  fund  for  public  education.  Promptly,  enter¬ 
prising  men  sold  their  Connecticut  or  Vermont  farms,  yoked 
up  their  ox  teams,  and  headed  for  Ohio,  to  found  Akron, 
Cleveland,  and  many  smaller  towns  on  the  Western  Reserve. 

Still  beyond  lay  Illinois,  which  could  be  reached  by  way 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers ;  and  farther  yet  the  vague 
and  mysterious  Northwest,  separated  by  dangerous  streams 
and  forbidding  mountains  and  populated  by  hostile  Indian 
tribes.  Yet  even  these  distant  regions,  with  their  illimitable 
prairies  or  their  magnificent  forests,  offered  irrisistible  at¬ 
traction  to  men  who  were  finding  the  small,  stony,  over¬ 
crowded  farms  of  Litchfield  County  wdiolly  inadequate  for 
themselves  and  their  often  large  families. 

The  Connecticut  Gazeteer  of  1819  estimated  that,  though 
the  population  of  the  state  at  that  time  was  less  than 
300,000,  the  emigrants  from  the  state,  with  their  descendants, 
numbered  more  than  700,000.  Mr.  Starr  in  his  half-century 
sermon,  preached  in  1822,  made  the  amazing  statement  that, 
though  there  were  at  that  time  only  about  900  inhabitants  in 
the  town,  nevertheless  it  had  been  “somewhat  accurately  as¬ 
certained”  that  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry  “2837 
have  emigrated  from  among  us”. 

The  Carter  family  may  well  serve  as  an  illustration.* 
Thomas  Carter,  he  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  signers  to  the 
church  covenant,  had  brought  with  him  to  Warren  at  least 
ten  of  his  fifteen  children.  In  the  two  su'cceeding  generations, 
of  Carters  born  in  Warren,  six  died  in  Vermont,  eighteen  in 
New  York  State,  twenty  in  Ohio,  and  thirteen  in  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan,  Washington,  or  Oregon — fifty-seven  War¬ 
ren-born  Carters  who  made  their  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  West,  many  of  them  outstanding  leaders  in  church, 
school,  and  community  life. 

'‘'Carter — a  Genealogy  compiled  and  published  by  Howard  Williston 
Carter,  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  1909. 
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To  mention  three  individual  members  of  this  family  as 
examples  of  the  varied  contributions  made  by  these  migrating 
Yankees:  Lorenzo  Carter,  born  in  Warren  in  1766,  became  at 
the  age  of  eleven  the  chief  support  of  his  mother  and  five 
younger  children  when  his  father  died  of  smallpox  which  he 
probably  contracted  in  the  army.  Later,  Lorenzo  with  his 
family  moved  to  Vermont,  where  he  helped  to  lay  out  the  town 
of  Rutland.  Still  unsatisfied,  the  following  year  he  set  out  for 
Ohio.  There  he  built  a  large  log  cabin,  which  served  both  as 
a  tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  and  also  as  a 
general  store.  He  gained  great  influence  over  the  Indians 
and  was  often  called  upon  to  settle  disputes  between  Indians 
and  Whites,  and  even  among  the  Indians  themselves.  The 
price  he  paid  for  this  respect  was  the  loss  of  his  son,  a  child 
of  six  whom  the  Indians  had  often  petted  and  who  was  stolen, 
never  to  be  heard  from  again.  The  first  school  in  “Cleveland 
Village”  was  held  in  Mr.  Carter’s  home. 

Another  Carter,  born  in  Warren  in  1809,  migrated  to 
Illinois,  became  a  large  scale  dealer  in  horses  and  cattle,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  government  during  the  Mexican  War 
to  have  charge  of  the  army  horses  and  mules,  together  with 
all  forage  arrangements. 

Or  again,  Rev.  Homer  Carter,  D.D.,  son  of  Deacon  Ado- 
niram  Carter,  born  in  Warren,  became  Secretary  of  Home 
Missions  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  a  man  greatly  beloved 
and  honored. 

Such  examples  could  be  multiplied  many  times  in  many 
families  to  show  the  influence  that  radiated  from  the  small 
town  of  Warren  during  the  years  of  expansion.  Particularly 
in  Ohio’s  Western  Reserve  migrants  from  Warren  mingled 
with  those  from  other  parts  of  Connecticut  in  the  settlement 
of  Tallmadge,  Edinburgh,  Canfield,  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  other 
towns.* 

*  Although  Warren  Sacketts,  and  perhaps  other  families,  settled  in  the 
town  of  Warren,  Ohio,  the  name  of  that  town  bears  no  relation  to  that 
of  the  Connecticut  town,  the  name  having  been  chosen  in  honor  of 
Moses  Warren,  who  was  a  surveyor  in  the  party  of  Moses  Cleaveland 
when  the  Western  Reserve  was  surveyed. 
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Wherever  they  settled,  the  men  and  women  who  went 
out  from  the  Warren  Church  were  influential  in  helping  to 
organize  and  maintain  other  churches,  but  there  are  two 
which  are  in  a  very  special  sense  daughter  churches.  Of  the 
one  in  Waverly,  Illinois,  more  will  be  said  in  the  next  section. 
From  the  history  of  the  church  in  Ruggles,  Ohio,  comes  the 
following  story  of  courage  and  devotion:  “This  church  was 
organized  Thursday,  January  11,  1827,  as  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  Ruggles  with  a  membership  of  eleven  (11) 
persons  as  follows:  Harvey  Sackett,  Ezra  D.  Smith,  Norman 
Carter,  Ruben  Fox,  Rachel  Curtis,  Lorinda  Beach,  Jerusha 
Peck,  Thalia  Sackett,  Mina  Fox,  Cynthia  Smith,  and  Sarah 
Sturtevant.  All  united  by  letter  and  all  of  whom  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Warren,  Connecticut. 

“They  had  the  stamp  of  the  stern  conscientious  old  Puri¬ 
tans  from  whom  they  descended  and  were  firm  and  decided  in 
their  opinions.  All  were  highly  seasoned  with  Christian  grace. 
Thursday,  January  11,  1827,  over  terrible  roads,  forest  arched 
and  not  paved,  they  in  ox  drawn  carts,  gathered  at  the  home 
of  Harvey  Sackett  to  organize  a  church  where  the  articles  of 
faith  were  adopted.”  The  Warren  church  salutes  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ruggles! 

Such  were  the  people  who  went  out  from  Warren,  as 
from  other  parts  of  Connecticut  and  from  the  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  states,  carrying  with  them  and  planting  deep  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  ideals  that  have  given  New  England  a  unique  place 
in  the  nation’s  history.  But  of  five  individuals  who  were  des¬ 
tined  to  play  an  especially  conspicuous  and  dramatic  part  in 
the  developing  West,  it  is  appropriate  to  speak  in  more  detail. 


DR.  JULIAN  M.  STURTEVANT 
College  President 

There  was  little  of  the  romantic  adventure  so  often 
pictured  by  novelists  of  the  pioneer  movement  in  the  west- 
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ward  trek  of  the  Sturtevant  family.*  On  the  contrary,  the 
motive  was,  as  it  probably  was  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  very  practical  necessity  of  making  a  living.  It  had  not 
been  an  easy  decision.  The  ancestors  of  Warren  Sturtevant 
and  of  his  wife,  Lucy  Tanner,  had  been  among  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Warren,  and  strong  ties  bound  them  to  home  and 
community.  It  was  hard  for  Lucy  to  bid  farewell  to  her 
beloved  brother  Joseph,  deacon  of  the  church,  proprietor  of 
the  tavern  across  the  way  which  was  to  play  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  the  battle  for  temperance,  honored  citizen  of  the 
town.  Moreover,  their  two  sons,  aged  eight  and  eleven, 
needed  the  advantages  of  education  in  an  established  com¬ 
munity.  But  life  on  a  relatively  unproductive  “Town  Hill” 
farm,  difficult  at  best,  had  been  rendered  still  more  difficult 
by  the  War  of  1812  with  its  crippling  effect  on  agriculture 
and  commerce;  and  at  length,  faced  by  a  mortgage  which  he 
was  unable  to  meet,  Warren  Sturtevant  decided  to  follow  the 
path  already  blazed  to  the  Western  Reserve. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1816,  after  a  tearful  farewell  to 
relatives  and  friends  most  of  whom  they  would  never  see 
again,  Warren  and  his  brother  with  their  families,  a  party  of 
seven  adults  and  six  children,  set  out,  bound  for  Tallmadge, 
Ohio.  They  had  two  canvas-covered  wagons,  each  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  oxen  with  one  horse  harnessed  in  front.  Crossing 
the  Hudson  in  a  sailboat  at  Newburgh,  they  journeyed 
through  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  over  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  to  Pittsburgh,  across  the  Alleghany  River  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  then  northward  to  Tallmadge,  a 
distance  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  a  journey  of  about 
five  weeks. 

In  Tallmadge  there  were  already  several  Warren  families 
and  when  they  at  last  arrived,  the  travelers  found  a  hearty 
welcome  awaiting  them.  The  town  boasted  a  church  and  an 
academy.  It  was  a  Warren  man,  Reuben  Beach,  who,  on  the 


*Julian  M.  Sturtevant:  An  Autobiography — Fleming  H.  Revell,  1896. 
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day  appointed  for  the  raising  of  the  meeting  house,  had  as¬ 
sured  an  early  start  for  the  day’s  work  by  offering  a  gallon 
of  whiskey  to  the  man  who  would  “land  the  first  stick  of 
timber”.  The  keg  that  had  contained  that  whiskey  was  long 
preserved  as  a  treasured  relic  in  the  community. 

The  school  that  the  two  boys  attended  was  small  and  the 
conditions  primitive,  but  of  his  teacher  Dr.  Sturtevant  later 
wrote :  “Ours  was  one  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  had.  She 
was  a  product  of  the  New  England  common  school.”  Recog¬ 
nizing  their  character  and  ability,  the  principal  of  the  school 
and  the  minister  both  urged  the  boys  to  prepare  for  college 
and  the  ministry,  the  school  offering  them  free  tuition.  “So 
preposterous  was  the  suggestion”,  wrote  Dr.  Sturtevant, 
“we  expected  and  even  wished  our  parents  to  reject  this  pro¬ 
position,  but  the  suggestion  was  favored  by  both.” 

Six  years  passed  and  the  boys  were  ready  for  college.  A 
swarm  of  bees  had  made  the  seemingly  impossible  dream 
come  true.  While  they  were  building  their  cabin,  the  family 
had  stayed  at  the  home  of  Deacon  Salmon  Sackett,  an  earlier 
migrant  from  Warren.  Late  in  the  summer,  when  a  swarm 
of  bees  appeared,  Mr.  Sackett  hived  them  and  gave  them  to 
the  boys  with  the  remark  that  though  they  probably  wouldn’t 
live  through  the  winter,  perhaps  they  would  furnish  a  bit  of 
sweetening.  The  boys  tended  the  bees  carefully.  Honey  and 
beeswax  were  cash  articles,  and  with  the  money  they  brought 
Julian  and  his  brother  began  their  college  career. 

In  company  with  two  other  boys  they  bought  an  old 
horse  and  a  disreputable  one-seated  wagon  into  which  they 
put  their  few  possessions  and  food  for  the  journey.  Then, 
bidding  farewell  to  their  parents  and  the  younger  children, 
they  headed  toward  Connecticut.  The  method  was  “ride  and 
tie”.  Two  of  the  boys  rode  for  three  or  four  miles,  hitched 
the  horse  to  a  tree,  and  walked  on;  the  others  came  up, 
climbed  into  the  wagon,  passed  the  first  pair,  and  again  tied 
the  horse  and  plodded  on.  In  this  manner  they  traversed  the 
five  hundred  miles  from  Ohio  to  Connecticut.  Excitement 
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was  high  when  they  finally  reached  Warren  and  presented 
themselves  at  Uncle  Joseph’s  tavern  as  strangers  asking 
lodging;  'but  when  their  identity  was  revealed,  the  entire 
town  turned  out  to  welcome  them,  and  Uncle  Joseph  himself 
carried  them  on  to  Yale. 

Earning  their  way  as  they  went  along,  the  brothers  fin¬ 
ished  their  course,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1826.  Julian 
then  entered  the  theological  .school,  and  three  years  later  he 
was  ordained  at  Woodbury. 

Julian  had  joined  “The  Yale  Band”,  which  was  dedicated 
to  education  and  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
he  was  chosen  to  participate  in  one  of  the  , first  projects  of  the 
Band,  namely  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  a  town  scarcely  four  years  old,  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  prairie.  On  the  way  west  he  and  his  bride,  Elizabeth 
Fayerweather  of  New  Canaan,  whom  he  had  met  while  he 
was  teaching  in  that  town,  stopped  in  Tallmadge  where,  after 
seven  years’  absence,  a  joyous  family  reunion  took  place. 

Arriving  in  Jacksonville,  he  found  himself  a  “Professor” 
in  a  college  which  consisted  of  a  president — Dr.  Edward 
Beecher,  formerly  pastor  of  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston — 
nine  pupils,  one  unfinished  building  ,and  almost  infinitesimal 
financial  resources.  Dr.  Sturtevant  devoted  himself  loyally 
to  the  building  up  of  the  infant  college  and  soon  became  its 
president,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  resignation  in 
1882.  He  died  four  years  later  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Dr.  Edward  Tanner. 


DEACON  JOSEPH  TANNER— Founder  of  a  Church 
DR.  EDWARD  A.  TANNER — College  President 

In  his  centennial  sermon  of  1876  Mr.  Bassett  wrote: 
“Fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  older  inhabitants  is  the  memory 
of  the  departure  of  one  and  another  of  their  neighbors  to 
New  Connecticut.  Quite  an  assembly  is  gathered  at  the  house 
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when  the  minister  offers  prayer  for  the  departing  friends, 
and  all  bid  them  God-speed  on  their  way.  One,  two,  or  three 
covered  wagons,  drawn  sometimes  hy  horses,  sometimes  by 
oxen,  are  driven  up  before  the  door,  and,  when  all  is  ready, 
their  friends  bid  them  good-by,  never  expecting  to  see  them 
any  more,  as  they  start  on  their  long  journey  of  six  weeks 
it  may  be.” 

Perhaps  a  few  of  his  listeners  remembered  a  May  morn¬ 
ing  sixty  years  before  when  Warren  Sturtevant  and  his 
brother,  with  their  families,  had  set  out  for  the  distant  land 
of  Ohio.  More  remembered  a  Monday  morning  nineteen 
years  later  (1835)  when  Lucy  Sturtevant’ s  brother,  Deacon 
Joseph  Tanner,  with  his  wife,  Orra  Swift,  a  son  Elisha  and 
two  daughters,  a  brother  Cyrus  and  his  friend  Theodore 
Curtiss,  had  started  for  the  more  distant  Illinois.*  The  pre¬ 
ceding  day  Mr.  Talcott  had  closed  his  sermon  with  an  earn¬ 
est  exhortation  to  those  who  were  about  to  leave  the  land  of 
law  and  order  never  to  depart  from  the  ways  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  During  the  intermission  between  services  Deacon  Tan¬ 
ner  had  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  Sunday  School, 
which  he  had  gathered  and  led  for  many  years,  disclaiming 
any  desire  for  sympathy  but  urging  those  there  assembled  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  next  meeting,  “which  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  with  most  of  us  will  be  at  the  bar  of  God”.  That  was 
a  Sunday  which  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Cheerful  notes,  however,  mingled  with  the  sad  ones.  Son 
Elisha  greatly  desired  to  take  a  young  lady  named  Lucy 
Carter  to  Illinois  with  him,  but  her  father  was  vigorously 
opposed.  But  Lucy,  being  a  determined  young  woman,  had, 
unknown  to  her  father,  contrived  a  plan — to  be  married  at 
the  parsonage  the  next  morning  before  the  party  should  set 
forth.  When  he  heard  the  banns  being  read  from  the  pulpit, 
(Colonel  Carter,  accepting  defeat,  rose  in  his  pew  and  issued 
an  invitation  to  all  concerned  to  assemble  at  his  home  when 


*Preface  to  Baccalaureate  and  Other  Addresses.  Edward  Allen  Tanner, 
D.D. — Fleming  H.  Revell,  1892. 
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the  sun  had  set  upon  the  Sabbath,  to  celebrate  the  wedding. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  flurry  of  final  preparations,  the  en¬ 
forced  gaiety,  the  inevitable  solemnity  of  that  family  party. 
Early  Monday  morning  the  travelers  gathered  at  the  par¬ 
sonage,  together  with  a  goodly  company  who  had  come  to  see 
them  off,  and  Mr.  Talcott  again  addressed  them  as  they  de¬ 
parted  “in  tears”. 

After  a  journey  of  several  weeks  the  party  arrived  at 
“Apple  Creek”,  later  Waverly,  a  location  that  had  been 
selected  for  them  by  President  Sturtevant.  The  only  sign  of 
habitation  was  a  deserted  log  cabin,  around  which  stretched 
the  seemingly  limitless  prairie.  There  each  Sunday  Deacon 
Tanner  conducted  Sunday  School,  and  the  following  year  a 
Congregational  church  was  organized  in  the  same  log  cabin, 
now  improved  and  enlarged  and  christened  “Log  Range”. 
The  church  consisted  of  eight  members,  all  connected  by  blood 
or  marriage ;  and  until  a  pastor  was  obtained  the  little  group, 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  met  twice  each  Sunday — in  the 
morning  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  sermon  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  for  a  prayer  meeting.  When  fifteen  years  later  (1851) 
a  church  building  was  erected,  the  hearthstone  from  the  log 
cabin  on  the  Range  became  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing.  Truly,  a  worthy  daughter  of  the  Warren  church! 

Gradually,  new  settlers  arrived.  Not  all  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  from  New  England,  for  southern  slave  owners 
were  trying  hard  to  take  over  the  territory  and  two  ways  of 
life  were  struggling  for  supremacy.  Indeed,  it  was  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  danger  and  the  feeling  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
help  establish  a  Christian  community  there  that  had  been  the 
controlling  motive  for  the  migration  of  Deacon  Tanner  and 
his  companions  into  the  heart  of  this  border  state. 

Two  years  after  their  arrival  the  youngest  son,  Edward, 
was  born.  It  was  the  grief  of  his  boyhood  that  he  alone  of 
the  entire  family  had  not  been  born  in  Warren.  “The  first 
enigma  of  life  to  perplex  my  childish  mind”,  he  wrote,  “was 
the  query,  why  did  not  Providence  ordain  that  I  should  be 
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jborn  a  little  .sooner,  that  my  eyes  should  open  to  the  light  of 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  and  not  Morgan  County,  Ill.  ?  That 
mystery,  with  raven  wing  and  dismal  croak,  overshadowed 
'boyhood/’  When  a  little  later  in  a  Springfield  school  the 
boys  hailed  the  new  scholar  with  the  inevitable  question, 
“Where  did  you  come  from,  youngster?”  his  instant  reply 
was,  “We  came  from  Warren,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut”, 
and  his  nickname  from  then  on  was  “Yankee  Tanner”. 

But  the  great  grief  of  his  life  was  that  he  had  never 
known  his  father — for  three  years  after  reaching  Illinois, 
when  his  youngest  son  was  but  six  months  old,  Deacon  Tanner 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died. 

Even  those  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  had  little  liking 
for  the  “Yankees”  had  come  to  know  and  respect  him.  His 
nephew,  President  Sturtevant,  characterized  him  as  “one  of 
the  noblest  contributions  that  Connecticut  ever  made  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  thoughtful,  intelligent  in  the  Chris- 
tion  faith,  tranquil  in  temper,  and  wholly  consecrated  to  his 
country,  to  the  church  of  Christ  and  to  God.” 

Five  years  later  Orra  Swift  Tanner  followed  her  husband. 
Brother  Elisha  and  his  wife  Lucy  took  the  six-year-old 
Edward  into  their  home  and  did  all  that  they  could  do  to  take 
the  place  of  his  parents.  Then  Elisha  and  Lucy  moved  to 
Oregon  .and  Edward,  a  lonely,  homesick  lad  of  thirteen,  went 
to  Jacksonville  to  live  with  his  cousin,  President  Sturtevant, 
and  enter  the  preparatory  department  of  Illinois  College. 

After  his  graduation  Edward  spent  a  number  of  years 
teaching,  some  of  the  time  in  Oregon.  Meanwhile  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  education  including  the  study  of  theology,  and 
secured  a  license  to  preach.  Then  came  the  invitation  to  be¬ 
come  professor  of  Latin  in  his  old  college.  He  married  Marion 
Brown,  daughter  of  the  well-loved  physician  who  had  come  to 
Waverly  from  Goshen,  Connecticut,  and  in  1883,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Sturtevant,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  college,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death  ten  years 
later. 
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“In  the  south  wall  of  the  college  chapel”,  writes  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  “there  is  embedded  a  marble  slab,  upon  which,  in 
plain  raised  letters,  are  the  words,  ‘Edward  Allen  Tanner, 
D.D.;  Student,  Professor,  President’.  These  words  make 
over  to  Illinois  College  thirty-three  of  the  fifty-four  years  of 
his  life.  They  speak  of  a  manhood  chiseled  fine  by  mastery 
of  self  and  devotion  to  a  cause.” 


CHARLES  GRANDISON  FINNEY 
Evangelist  and  College  President 

In  the  western  part  of  the  town  near  the  Kent  line,  on  a 
spot  originally  described  as  “West  of  the  Spruce  Swamp”  and 
reached  now  by  a  nearly  impassable  road,  stands  a  pillar  of 
field  stone  set  upon  a  large  flat  rock.  On  the  face  of  the  pillar 
is  a  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

Birthplace  of 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney 
Noted  Evangelist 
President  of  Oberlin  College 
1851  -  1866 
Born  August  29,  1792 
Died  August  16,  1875 

This  memorial  was  erected  in  1933  by  representatives  from 
Oberlin  in  connection  with  the  college  centennial. 

Charles  was  next  to  the  youngest  of  the  eight  children  of 
Sylvester  and  Rebecca  Rice  Finney.  We  could  wish  that 
when,  after  his  retirement  from  Oberlin,  President  Finney 
wrote  his  autobiography,*  he  had  seen  fit  to  include  a  larger 
amount  of  personal  information  about  himself  and  his  family ; 
but  his  purpose  in  writing  was  to  describe  his  own  religious 
experience,  explain  the  theology  which  he  had  preached,  and 
record  the  results  that  had  followed  his  preaching.  What- 


*Memoirs  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  written  by  himself — Fleming;  H. 
Revell,  1876. 
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ever  failed  to  relate  itself  to  this  theme  he  discarded  as  irre¬ 
levant. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Finneys  were  among  the  ear¬ 
liest  settlers  of  Warren  and  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Society  was  held  at  the  home  of  John  Finney, 
which  was  located  “east  of  the  Spruce  Swamp”.  Also  that 
Olive  and  Elizabeth  Finney  were  among  the  six  “females” 
who  “owned  the  Covenant”  when  the  church  was  gathered. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  following  generations  re¬ 
ligion  had  worn  thin,  at  least  in  one  branch  of  the  Finney 
family. 

The  family  left  Warren  when  Charles  was  about  two 
years  old  and  settled  in  Oneida  County,  New  York.  Here  the 
boy  attended  the  common  school  until  he  was  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen,  at  which  time  he  was  considered  competent  to  teach  in 
similar  schools.  When  he  was  about  twenty,  according  to 
his  account,  he  “returned  to  Connecticut”  (apparently  to 
Warren)  and  twice  thereafter  he  “returned  to  New  England 
and  attended  a  high  school  for  a  season”.  Perhaps  he  lived 
with  his  Aunt  Lucinda  Starr,  since  we  know  that  he  and  his 
cousin,  Frederick  iStarr,  were  schoolmates. 

Surely  no  one  suspected  that  he  would  some  day  become 
a  minister — least  of  all  Charles  himself.  Neither  one  of  his 
parents  was  a  church  member,  and  there  had  been  no  reli¬ 
gious  influences  in  his  home.  He  had  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  communities  where  there  was  no  church,  and  where  the 
only  preachers  were  occasional  itinerant  ministers,  often  so 
crude  and  uneducated  that  they  were  objects  of  ridicule 
rather  than  of  respect. 

In  Warren  he  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  “a  pray¬ 
ing  community”.  He  obediently  attended  church,  but  the 
services  left  him  unstirred.  “The  preaching”,  he  wrote, 
“was  by  an  aged  clergyman,  an  excellent  man,  and  greatly 
beloved  and  venerated  by  his  people ;  but  he  read  his  sermons 
in  a  manner  that  left  no  impression  whatever  on  my  mind. 
He  placed  his  manuscript  in  the  middle  of  his  Bible,  and  in- 
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serted  his  fingers  at  the  places  where  there  were  to-  be  found 
the  passages  of  Scripture  to  be  quoted - and  would  liber¬ 

ate  one  finger  after  another  until  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
were  read  out  of  their  places.  When  his  fingers  were  all 
read  out,  he  was  near  the  close  of  his  sermon.”  Little  did  this 
callow  youth,  quick  to  ridicule  the  foibles  of  the  venerable 
Peter  Starr,  realize  that  one  day  his  own  ministerial  or  pro¬ 
fessional  attitudes  and  mannerisms  would  be  subject  to  the 
criticisms  of  a  younger  generation! 

Returning  to  Adams,  New  York,  young  Finney  entered  a 
law  office  to  “read  law”.  In  his  studies  he  often  found  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Bible,  especially  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  he  bought  a  Bible.  The  more  he  read  and 
thought,  the  more  perplexed  he  became.  At  last,  really 
troubled,  he  began  to  go  to  church  but  he  found  no  help  in  the 
“hyper-Calvinism”  preached  by  the  highly  orthodox  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  in  Adams,  or  in  the  prayer  meetings  at  which 
long  prayers  were  uttered  with  little  apparent  expectation  of 
result.  “You  have  prayed  enough  since  I  attended  these 
meetings,”  he  told  one  faithful  attendant,  “to  have  prayed 
the  devil  out  of  Adams  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  your  prayers” 
— but  the  devil  obviously  remained  quite  unperturbed. 

In  his  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  the  simple 
promise,  “Ask  and  you  shall  receive”,  and  his  perplexity  and 
distress  increased.  Finally  one  day  he  slunk  away  into  the 
woods,  fearful  of  being  seen,  and  wrestled  with  his  doubts  as 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel.  There  followed  an  experience 
as  real  and  almost  as  dramatic  as  that  of  Paul  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  an  experience  that  transformed  his  whole  life. 
Such  new-found  faith  and  joy  he  could  not  keep  to  himself; 
he  proclaimed  it  everywhere,  and  so  convincingly  that  friends 
and  acquaintances,  amazed  by  the  transformation,  began  to 
search  their  own  consciences  and  convictions.  He  gave  up 
the  law,  studied  all  available  theological  books  but  especially 
the  Bible,  entered  with  zest  into  the  theological  controversies 
that  were  so  popular  in  his  day,  and  finally  applied  for  and 
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received  a  license  to  preach.  To  us  in  our  generation  his 
theology  seems  harsh  and  uncompromising  enough;  but  he 
staunchly  opposed  some  of  the  sternest  doctrines  of  Calvin¬ 
ism,  cut  fearlessly  through  much  of  the  meaningless  verbiage 
with  which  men  had  clothed  the  simple  Gospel  truths,  and 
preached  with  a  force  and  personal  conviction  which  mightly 
impressed  his  hearers. 

At  first  he  preached  in  small,  scattered  communities, 
riding  horseback  from  town  to  town  and  holding  meetings  in 
churches,  schoolhouses,  or  barns,  or  in  the  open  air;  and 
wherever  he  went  amazing  results  followed.  As  news  of  the 
revivals  spread,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  large  churches 
of  Philadelphia,  Providence,  and  Boston.  To  accommodate 
the  crowds  in  New  York,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  was  built, 
a  huge  circular  building  with  the  pulpit  in  the  center  and  rows 
of  seats  around  it,  and  Mr.  Finney  became  its  first  settled 
pastor.  He  made  two  trips  to  Great  Britain  and  revivals 
spread  through  England  and  Scotland. 

Then  came  a  call  to  a  different  kind  of  service.  In  1835 
a  theological  seminary  was  opened  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  to  it 
went  a  group  of  anti-slavery  students  from  Lane  Theological 
Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  indignant  because  the  trustees  at 
Lane  had  sternly  forbidden  the  students  even  to  discuss  slav¬ 
ery  issues.  Mr.  Finney,  whose  anti-slavery  sentiments  were 
as  well  known  as  his  religious  beliefs  was  invited  to  become 
professor  of  theology  at  the  new  institution.  Sixteen  years 
later  he  became  its  president. 

A  recent  writer*  has  described  him  as  “a  big  man  with 
a  big  voice,  a  big  mop  of  hair,  big  eyebrows  and  big  deep  set 
eyes”.  Of  his  anti-slavery  methods  this  writer  says,  “Finney’s 
theory  of  Abolition  was  to  convert  the  slaveholders  and  leave 

the  rest  to  them  and  God - and  his  peaceful  method  of 

persuasion - had  an  ultimately  greater  effect  on  history 


^Yankees  and  God,  by  Chard  Powers  Smith,  Hermitage  House,  New 
York,  1954. 
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than  did  the  violent  and  provocative  vituperation  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  radicals.” 

Professor  Finney  believed  wholeheartedly  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Negro  students  on  the  same  basis  as  white  students, 
but  equal  rights  for  women  was  another  matter!  When  An¬ 
toinette  Brown,  (later  Mrs.  Blackwell)  already  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College,  applied  for  admission  to  his  classes  in  theo¬ 
logy,  he  looked  upon  her  with  disapproval  and  sternly  quoted 
Saint  Paul  regarding  the  position  of  women  in  the  churches. 
“She  thought  she  had  never  seen  any  one  so  cross  looking”, 
writes  her  biographer*,  “his  black  brows  drawn  together  in 
deep  disapproval  of  the  whole  world.”  Though  Dr.  Finney 
allowed  her  to  sit  in  class,  he  refused  to  call  upon  her  or  to 
consider  her  a  registered  student ;  and  upon  completion  of  her 
course,  although  by  general  consent  she  had  proved  herself 
superior  to  many  of  the  men,  he  refused  to  grant  her  a  license 
to  preach.  Clearly,  freedom  had  its  limitations! 

For  thirty  years  Dr.  Finney  remained  at  Oberlin  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  President.  For  fifteen  of  those  years  he  acted 
also  as  pastor  of  the  local  Congregational  Church.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  evangelistic  campaigns,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
also  in  England,  and  wherever  he  went  revivals  occurred. 
Moreover,  Oberlin  graduates  went  everywhere,  especially 
through  the  rapidly  developing  West,  spreading  the  gospel 
of  personal  religion  and  of  freedom  for  the  slaves. 

Dr.  Finney  died  in  August,  1875,  just  before  his  eighty- 
third  birthday.  One  may  well  stand  before  the  simple  pillar 
that  marks  his  Warren  birthplace  and  pay  silent  tribute  to 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


*Lady  in  the  Pulpit,  by  Laura  Kerr,  Woman’s  Press,  New  York,  1951. 
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JOHN  SMITH  GRIFFIN 
Missionary  to  Oregon 

Warren  may  justly  claim  John  Smith  Griffin  as  one  of 
her  sons  although,  according  to  Oregon  records,*  he  was  born 
in  Castleton,  Vermont,  November  23,  1807.  Whether  the 
Griffin  family  had  joined  the  Vermont  migration  and  later 
returned  to  their  homestead  near  the  Kent  line,  we  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  certain  that  “Smith”,  as  he  was  called,  spent 
most  of  his  youth  in  Warren  and  that  he  thought  of  that 
town  as  his  boyhood  home.  A  Warren  resident  remembered 
his  returning  as  an  old  man  to  speak  in  the  Sunday  School; 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  Sunday  School  which  he  wrote  in  1894 
when  he  was  over  eighty-six,  he  said:  “It  is  now  about  sixty- 
eight  years  since  I  was  a  member  of  John  Taylor’s  Bible  class 
in  your  Sunday  School,”  and  he  gave  Deacon  Taylor  credit 
for  inspiring  him  with  the  determination  to  enter  Christian 
work.  He  joined  the  Warren  church  in  1826  during  Mr.  Tal- 
cott’s  ministry. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Canfield,  from  whose  letter  quotations  were 
made  in  an  earlier  chapter,  says  that  Smith  Griffin  “was  the 
son  of  a  poor  but  worthy  Methodist  family”  and  that  he 
studied  with  her  father,  the  Rev.  Harley  Goodwin,  who  en¬ 
couraged  him  in  his  purpose  of  going  as  a  missionary  to 
Oregon,  though  many  thought  that  he  was  “almost  beside 
himself”  to  enter  upon  so  difficult  an  undertaking. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  young  man  had  lacked  the 
opportunity  of  formal  preparation  for  college  and  prepared 
himself  by  private  study  with  Mr.  Goodwin ;  at  all  events,  he 
entered  Oberlin,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1838.  He  doubtless 
knew  the  Finney  family,  and  he  probably  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Finney. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  prudent  men  advised  against  the 
mission  to  Oregon.  It  was  a  country  of  uncertain  boundaries, 

*Men  of  Champoeg,  by  Caroline  C.  Debbs,  Metropolitan  Press,  Portland, 
Oregon,  1932. 
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largely  unexplored,  into  which  few  white  men  save  certain 
hardy  explorers  and  fur  traders  had  penetrated.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  25,000  lives  were  lost  in  the  various 
pioneer  journeys  across  the  continent.  Nevertheless,  in  1834 
the  Methodist  Board,  its  conscience  aroused  by  reports  of  the 
low  estate  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  had  sent  five 
men  to  Oregon,  the  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  cross  the 
Rockies.  Four  years  later  (1838)  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and 
his  bride  Narcissa,  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Spalding  and  his  wife 
Eliza,  were  commissioned  by  the  American  Board  for  the 
same  task. 

Upon  graduating  from  Oberlin,  Smith  Griffin  was  eager 
to  follow  the  Whitmans,  but  the  Board  felt  itself  unable  to 
send  him.  Impatient  of  delay,  he  appealed  to  The  Litchfield 
County  Congregational  Association,  which  raised  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  and  sent  him  out  as  an  independent  missionary.  He 
left  for  St.  Louis  in  February,  1839.  The  Association  was 
loath  to  send  out  an  unmarried  man,  but  this  difficulty,  too, 
he  managed  to  overcome.  Just  as  he  was  ready  to  leave  St. 
Louis,  he  met  Miss  Desire  Smith,  a  native  of  Boston,  proposed 
to  her  the  same  day,  and  married  her  the  following  day.  In 
company  with  another  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asahel  Munger, 
they  set  out  at  once  on  their  bridal  trip,  on  horseback,  the 
young  ladies  no  doubt  wearing  their  fashionably  long  skirts 
and  modestly  riding  side-saddle. 

It  was  a  grueling  journey,  across  endless  stretches  of 
prairie  and  difficult  mountain  passes;  but  early  in  September 
they  reached  the  home  of  the  Whitmans,  near  the  present 
location  of  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  The  Whitmans  and 
Spaldings,  responsible  to  the  American  Board,  were  uncertain 
of  the  status  to  be  accorded  these  independent  missionaries; 
but  it  was  decided  that,  for  the  winter  at  least,  the  Mungers 
should  remain  with  the  Whitmans  and  the  Griffins  would 
assist  the  Spaldings,  who  were  working  with  another  tribe  of 
Indians  in  territory  that  is  now  Idaho. 
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The  Mungers  proved  to  be  something  of  a  liability,  and 
a  few  years  later  Asahel,  in  a  frenzy  of  religious  fanaticism, 
fastened  himself  over  the  flames  of  his  forge,  expecting  God 
to  perform  a  miracle,  and  died  in  very  undramatic  fashion  as 
a  result  of  his  burns.  The  Griffins,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
loyal  and  efficient  inmates  of  the  Spalding  household,  Desire 
assisting  Mrs.  Spalding  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  a  home 
in  the  pioneer  cabin  and  caring  for  two  young  children,  and 
John  helping  Mr.  Spalding  develop  a  farm  and  dairy  and  build 
a  church,  a  sawmill,  a  gristmill,  and  other  buildings  necessary 
for  a  new  settlement.  They  all  worked  loyally  in  the  attempt 
to  educate  and  Christianize  the  Indians  and  teach  them  the 
benefits  of  a  settled  life;  but  the  Oregon  Indians,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  proved  difficult  and  unresponsive  and  often  treach¬ 
erous. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  the  Griffins  attempted  to  establish 
an  independent  mission  on  the  Snake  River.  They  set  out 
with  several  horses  loaded  with  equipment  and  an  Indian 
guide,  but  the  guide  abandoned  them  in  the  snow-covered 
mountains  and  it  was  only  after  almost  incredible  hardship 
and  danger  that  finally,  worn  out  and  nearly  starving,  they 
arrived  at  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  There 
they  were  courteously  received,  but  they  abandoned  all  hope 
of  establishing  another  mission. 

The  following  year  they  took  up  a  land  claim  in  north¬ 
western  Oregon,  near  Hillsboro,  Mrs.  Griffin  being  the  first 
white  woman  in  the  Tualatin  Valley.  There  two  children  were 
born  to  them,  a  son  Homer  and  a  daughter  Sarah.  A  local 
historian  gives  the  following  picture* :  “Soon  other  pioneers 
arrived  and  settled  throughout  the  valley.  The  missionaries 
then  began  to  ride  about  and  visit  these  new  colonists.  Later 
the  pioneers  would  meet  at  neighboring  homes  to  hear  the 
missionaries’  message,  and  perhaps  there  would  be  a  wedding 
to  perform”.  In  1842  the  first  Congregational  Church  of  Tua- 

Early  Church  History  of  Tualatin  Valley,  Compiled  by  David  Hill 
Chapter,  DAR.  Printed  in  The  Hillsboro  Argus,  Feb.  8,  1954. 
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latin  Plains  was  organized,  Mr.  Griffin  becoming  its  first 
pastor. 

After  the  tragic  massacre  of  1847,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitman  and  twelve  other  white  people  were  murdered  and 
sixty-two  more  taken  captive,  all  mission  work  among  the 
Indians  was  abandoned.  Fearful  for  the  fate  of  the  Spaldings, 
Mr.  Griffin  drove  an  ox  team  across  the  mountains  and 
brought  the  family  safely  back  to  his  home  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Griffin  was  a  man  of  many  interests.  After  the 
Whitman  massacre  the  first  printing  press  of  the  West,  known 
as  the  mission  press,  was  transferred  to  him  and  for  a  time 
he  edited  and  published  a  periodical  known  as  The  Oregon 
American  and  Evangelical  Unionist.  Keenly  interested  in  the 
political  development  of  the  new  country,  he  helped  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  provisional  government.  His  name  was  mentioned  for 
the  legislative  committee,  but  he  was  not  elected  on  the 
ground  that  clergymen  were  not  qualified  “to  enact  laws 
adapted  to  a  promiscous  community”.  Probably  agents  of 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  something  to  do  with  his 
defeat. 

Desire  Griffin  died  in  1884,  after  forty-five  years  in 
Oregon.  A  few  years  after  the  Spaldings  had  given  up  the 
mission  work,  Mrs.  Spalding  died,  and  Desire’s  sister,  Rachel 
Smith,  came  out  from  Boston  to  marry  the  widower.  Mr. 
Griffin  played  the  organ  and  sang  and  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony,  while  Mr.  Spalding  preached  his  own  wedding 
sermon. 

Mr.  Griffin  survived  his  wife  by  fifteen  years,  dying  in 
Hillsboro,  Oregon,  at  the  age  of  ninty-two.  He  was  remem¬ 
bered  by  a  later  inhabitant  as  “a  wizened  and  stooped  old  man 
with  thin,  scraggly  chin  whiskers,  who  always  wore  a  silk  top 
hat  and  a  Prince  Albert  coat,”.  But  John  Smith  Griffin  may 
well  be  honored  by  both  East  and  West  for  his  devotion  and 
heroism.  He  carried  the  qualities  of  his  New  England  herit¬ 
age  across  a  continent  and  played  no  small  part  in  establish- 
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ing  a  new  community  and  planting  Congregationalism  in  the 
far  Northwest. 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  the  men  and  women  who 
went  out  from  Warren,  as  they  did  from  other  New  England 
towns,  into  all  parts  of  the  West,  establishing  Christian  homes, 
building  stable  and  self-respecting  communities,  planting 
schools  and  churches,  developing  the  resources  of  this  vast 
region.  They  left  vacant  places  in  the  old  home  towns,  places 
that  could  never  be  completely  filled;  but  they  carried  with 
them  into  newer  territory  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  integrity, 
of  education  and  religion  which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
New  England  ancestors.  Little  did  the  pioneers  who  settled 
the  Litchfield  County  wilderness  conceive  of  the  vast  country 
that  lay  beyond;  little  did  the  small  band  of  devoted  people 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Warren  church  realize  how 
far  its  influence  would  extend.  They  could  not  foresee  the 
daughter  churches  that  would  arise  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
one  community  in  Ohio  and  another  in  Illinois ;  they  could  not 
know  of  the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  would  go  out 
from  the  Warren  church  to  share  with  other  New  Englanders 
in  the  establishment  of  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  West.  For 
them  it  was  a  venture  of  faith,  a  venture  which  the  years  have 
amply  justified.  A  seed  sown  on  a  Warren  hilltop  two  centuries 
ago  has  borne  fruit  the  value  of  which  only  eternity  can 
measure. 
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